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THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1862. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE INSTITUTION OF SLAVERY AMONG THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS, ACCORDING TO THE BIBLE AND THE TAL- 
MUD. BY DR. M.MIELZINER. A CONTRIBUTION TO HE- 
BRAICO-JUDAIC ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


Translated from the German, by HH. I. Schmidt, D.D., Professor in 
Columbia College, New York. 


§ 1. 
The leading Principles of the Legislation of Moses as re- 
spects Hebrew Slaves and Slaves that were not Hebrews. 


Amone the religions and legislations of antiquity none 
could exhibit a spirit so decidedly averse to Slavery, as the 
religion and legislation of Moses; nor could any ancient na- 
tion find, in the circumstances of its own origin, such power- 
ful motives to abolish that institution, as the people of Israel. 
A religion which insists so emphatically upon the exalted dig- 


*The little work, of which a translation is here given, was published 
in 1859, at Copenhagen, under the title, “Die Verhiiltnisse der Sklaven 
bei den alten Hebriiern, nach biblischen und talmudischen Quellen dar- 
gestellt. Ein Beitrag zur hebriiisch-jiidischen Alterthums-Kunde, von 
Dr. M. Mielziner.” The author is reputed to be the most learned Isra- 
elite now in Europe, and his treatise has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in Germany, it being regarded, in that country, as, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory dissertation that we possess upon the subject of 
Hebrew Slavery. The translation was made some time ago, and, as it 
is simply a calm, scientific discussion of an important and deeply inter- 
esting branch of Biblical Archeology, written without the remotest ref- 
erence to American Slavery and its peculiar aspects, it was hoped that 
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nity of man as a being created in the image of God*, a leg- 
islation which bases its laws upon that dignity of manf, and 
which enjoins, in all its enactments, not only the highest jus- 
tice, but also the most tender kindness and the most consid- 
erate forbearance, especially toward the necessitous and the 
unfortunate ; a people, lastly, which had itself pined under 
the yoke of bondage, and had become a nation only through 
its deliverance from servitude; all these must have made it 
their object to abrogate, if possible, the unnatural state of 
slavery, so degrading to the human being. 

At the time of the Mosaic legislation, however, Slavery 
was still too deeply and firmly rooted in the economy of all 
nations, to admit of its complete abolition among the Israel- 
itish nation, without serious peril to their domestic affairs. 
Besides, slavery afforded, within certain restrictions, divers 
important advantages, which could not, under the existing 
circumstances, be disregarded. For, as the relation of the 
hired laborer, in other words, labor for wages, had not yet 
been regulated, the man who had, either through his own 
improvidence, or in consequence of unavoidable misfortunes, 
become so impoverished as to be no longer able to maintain 
himself and his family, could in no other way procure the 
necessary support and secure himself against the temptation 
to steal secretly or to rob forcibly, than by becoming a slave, 
but in the event of such an infringment of the right of pro- 
perty having actually taken place, slavery was, because the 
earliest constitution of the Israelitish nation knew nothing 
of punishment by imprisonment,{ well adapted to serve as a 


there would be no difficulty in obtaining a publisher, especially as a num- 
ber of eminent scholars and theologians had expressed a strong desire 
to see it introduced to the American public. But ‘the dread of giving 


offence to the South was too strong, and every publishing house applic | 
to, declined. This was befvre the fate of Sumter. Since then the trans- 
later has had no inclination to renew his effurts on behalf of what, he 
acknowledges, cost him a great deal of labor. : 

All the Hebrew in the original is without the vowel-points: these the 
translator has, for obvious reasons,? supplied, together with the transla- 
tion, in all words and passages taken from the Scriptures. The many 
passages cited from the Talmud and other Rabbinical writings he has 
left as he found them. - 


*Gen. I, 26, 27: v, 1. Lev. XIX, 2. 


,« 





tGen. IX, 6. In other passages not expressly declared, but indicated. 
Cf. Deut. XXI, 23: XXV, 3. 

{Although punishment by imprisonment had become known to the 
Hebrews in Egypt, (Cf.Gen. XXXIX, 20: XL, 3,4: XLI, 10: XLII, 
19), the use of it is no where prescribed by the law of Moses. It is true 

¢gOmitted in the printing for want of type. 
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disciplinary arrangement for punishing the thief who had no 
property, by depriving him of his freedom. Hence the leg- 
islation of Moses did not yet directly interfere with Slavery, 
but made it a prominent object to put an end to the inhuman- 
ity and severity which characterized the instit n among 
other nations, and to prepare the way for the complete aboli- 
tion of it, in the first instance in favor of members of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, by so limiting the duration and the 
conditions of the slavery of a Hebrew, that it scarcely de- 
served to be called Slavery any more. How much the legis- 
lator had both the amelioration and the ultimate abolition of 
slavery at heart, is manifest from the circumstance, which can- 
not be regarded as accidental, that, whereas in the Decalogue 
which forms the ground-work of the entire legislation, slaves 
are mentioned in the fourth commandment (Exod. XX, 10), 
and the rest of the Sabbath is secured to them, equally 
whether they were of Hebrew or foreign descent, the first 
law which limits the slavery of a Hebrew is found at the very 
head of all the special provisions (Exod. ch. XX1) made by 
the legislation of Moses. 

As he proceeds in unfolding his legislation, the lawgiver 
announces two principles, which may be regarded as the soul 
of all his enactments regarding slaves. 

The first of these principles occurs frequently, especially 
in the laws which enjoin kindness and tender consideration 
in the treatment of strangers, of the oppressed and the un- 
fortunate,* and was regarded as more particulary applicable 
to Slaves. This principle may be stated, in general terms, 
as follows: 

‘Israel was once himself a slave in Egypt and there suf- 
fered grievous oppression and severity, from which divine 
mercy has at last delivered him; how then should he desire 
in like manner to oppress those who are under his authority 
or in adverse circumstances, and not rather show them mercy 
and kindness ?”’ 


If this principle forms the basis of all the provisions which 
that imprisonment, a putting in ward, is his lly mentioned in Levit. 
XXIV, 12: and Numb. XV, 34: but the object of this was not punish- 
ment, but the detention of a criminal until the sentence ce I 
ed upon him. It is not until the time of the later kings tha 
ment occurs as punishment; but even then it is not the result of a 
judicial decison, but an arbitrary exhibition of despotie power. 

Exod. XXII, 21: XXIII, 9: Deut. V, 14, 15: X, 19: XV, 15: 
XVI, 11, 12: XXIV, 18, 22 
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the law makes, in a general way, in favor of slaves, whether 
Hebrews or not Hebrews, we find the still more favors able po- 
sition assigned to the slave of Jsraelitish descent based upon 
the second principle here referred to: 

Israel has, since his deliverance out of Egypt, entered the 
service of pga become his servant. But the servant 
of the Lord ought not to become the servant of men. Per- 
petual and real “servitude ¢ cannot, therefore, exist among Is- 
raelites, for it would be a virtual denial of the sovereignty 
of God*. Hence the restriction established as regards the 
time during which an Israelite might be kept in servitude, 
and the rule laid dow n, that he should not, during that period, 
be treated as a bondm: an or serf, but asa hireling only. It 
is true that this second principle accrued directly to the ben- 
efit only of a citizen of the Hebrew commonwealth, yet it is 
certain that in its enforcement the way was already prepared 
for the total abolition of slavery, not only among the Israel- 
ites, but among all nations. For with the diffusion of the 
knowledge of God among all nations, in which Israel was to 
be instrumental, these would also be ‘elevated to the dignity 
of servants of God, and thus not only with reference to ‘them 
alsot, but actually among themselves even, the principle 
would go into effect, that he who serves God, cannot become 
the slave of a man. So long, however, as this had not yet 
taken place, so leng as the heathen nations remained in their 
false relation toward God, and thus recognized for themselves 
the possibility of their being degraded intoa state of bondage 
to men, so long the law regarded their slaves as such, and 
insisted, for the time being, only upon the observance to- 
wards them of every possible consideration of humanity and 
kindness. 

*Levit. XXV, 42, 55: XXVI, 

The disposition of Judaism to oo this logical consistency in 
carrying out the pri:cipleg of the divine law, appears from the Rabbin- 
ical exposition in the Talmud, Tract. Gittin. fol. 38 and 39, where it is 
declared, that the Israelitish master is bound to set at liberty his heath- 
en bondsman, just so soon as the latter had, with his consent, taken part 
in certain religious exercises. By means of such participation in those 
religious rites, the slave was, according to the sume authority, regard tod 
as having raised himself to the position of a servant of G: d, and — 
as such, no longer remain the slave of a man. In Jebamoth, fol. i 
is, in like manner, dec!ared : » be the meani g and intent of the 
that the slave whom an Israelite had bought of a heathen, without hav- 
ing, however, yet assumed the rights of a master over htm, recover 
freedom immediately, so soon as he voluntarily receives the prescribed 
baptism, and declares his readiness to assume all the obligations of 
Judaism. Cf. Maimonides H. [ssure biah XIII, 1 
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§ 2. 
General Terms denoting the Slave-Relation among the 
Hebrews. 


The most common word of the Hebrew language denoting 
a slave is 12y, pronounced Ebed. But this word, which is 
derived from the verb yay (Abad) signifying to labor, to serve, 
denoted originally not merely the entirely unfree condition 
of a slave or serf, but was the common term for all whose po- 
sition is one of servitude, dependence or subordination. It 
sometimes even expresses only the notion of moral subordin- 
ation, sometimes, indeed, nothing more than submissiveness, 
and voluntary compliance with the demands of others: Cf. 
Prov, x1x, 29, I Kings x11,17. Thus then the term 12s (E- 
bed) was far from signifying a relation so degrading as that 
which we designate with the word Slave or Bondman ; on 
the contrary, the word had often the milder meaning which 
we, in certain connexions, attach to the word Servant. Thus 
even the highest officers of State were called qbmn zy, ‘Ser- 
vanis of the King,” just as we say ‘Ministers of State ;”’ 
and indeed, > -ay, “Servant of God,” is the highest title of 
honor, conferred upon the prophets and upon pious worship- 
pers of Ged. In conversation with persons of superior rank 
the word was also employed as an expression of courtesy, so 
that the speaker often des‘gnated either himself or some 
third person with the words, “thy Servant.” See Genesis 
xvull, 8, and other places*. It is therefore only from the 
context that we can ascertain whether the word is used to 
denote a condition of actual servitude, or whether it is to be 
understood in a figurative sense. 

The opposite of s2y (Ebed) is designated, sometimes by 
mx(pronounced Adohn), frequently in the pluralis majestatis 
px signifying lord, master; at other times by eon, which de- 
notes the free or independent man. 


*As merely designating the humility of the speaker, or of some third 
person referred to, in conversation with a person of superior rank, the 
word seems to have fallen into disuse in later times. At any rate no 
such designation occurs in the later books of the Bible [the O. T. tr.] 
except in prayer, or in conversation with men in power. As early as 
the times of the Talmud the word had so completely lost every shade of 
milder signification, that to call any free man >y (Aebed) was looked 
upon as the grossest insult, which was, in fact, punished with excom- 
munication. 22k 7p reand even Kidushin 28. 
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Terms of more comprehensive meaning than +2» (Ebed), 
but less frequently used, are such as indicate, at the same 
time, the manner in which the master obtained possession of 
his slaves, whether by purchase, or by their being the chil- 
dren of any of his married slaves. Such terms are the fol- 
lowing : »=2 mp2, also m2>~p, which both denote a servant 
“bought with money,” (See Gen. xvi, 12, xt, 23; Exod. 
xul, 24; Levit. xxi, 11). Also mow» “he that is born in 
the house,” raq3, “born in his house,”’ [literally “Son of the 
house] and mx}, “the son of the [thy] handmaid” (Gen. xiv, 
14: xv, 3: xvi, 23; Exod. xxmi, 12; Levit. xxi, 6. 
Koheleth [i. e. Ecclesiastes] u, 7; Ps. txxxvi, 16: cxvi 16; 
Jerem. 11, 14). 

The female slave was designated by two distinct terms : 
mox[ Amah] and anev'[Shiphcha]. The latter term, often used 
as the opposite of ma [Gbereth] “mistress (Gen. Xvi, 4; 
Ps. cxxu, 2; Prov. xxx, 23; Is. xxrv, 2,) seems to denote 
a relation more dependent and humble than °* [Amah]. 
(Cf. 1 Sam. xxv, 41; Exod. x1, 5). 


*mpx seems to be the general term for female slave, just as ex in 
Chaldaic, Syriac and Arabic, and all pronounced like px, designate 





nothing more than female slave, whereas snpw (probabiy related to 
Anse, which occurs only in Hebrew,) probably denoted only a certain 


ass of female slaves, who performed the meanest menial services of 
the household, and were under the special control of the mistress of the 
family (mma2). This may serve to explain why Hagar, who is, in the 
16th ch. of Gen. always called  w anay, is subsequently always denomi- 
nated MON. For through the birth of Ishmael she was raised al ove the 
degraled condition in which she had stood relative to Sarah, and became 
simply rox. Bilha and Silpa, on the contrary, always remained in their 
debased relation towards Jacob's two wives, to whom they had been giv- 
en by Laban. whence they are always (with the sole exception of Gen. 
XXX, 3, where 728 jn the mouth of Rachel who was still very young, is 
a mere smism) called mnow [handmaids]. The law of Moses 
which addresses itself more directly to the male, and has refers nee, 
whenever it speaks of female slaves, only to the serving woman in gen- 
eral, employs, therefore, always the terms ;rox andirox. Once only 
(Levit. x1x, 20) pnpy is used; but itis here emphatic, as it is intended 





’ 


to give prominence to her debased condition, which circumstance dis- 
tinguishes this ease from that in Deut. xxu, 253, 24. In the historical 
portions of the Bible, whenever it is unnecessary to give prominence to 
any distinction, particularly when the word handmaid is employed by a 
woman, ina figurative sense, to denote submissiveness, both nox and 
nnow are used. It may be observed, however, that [in the plural] mnpw 
occurs more frequently than minrs, probably, in part, because there is 
something anomalous in the latter plural form. It is necessary to note 
also the usage observed in the Mischna and the Cen 


} 


; ; ’ 
Hebrew serving woman is, as a rule, called pay aps 


lara, in which the 
the heathen bond- 
woman, on the contrary, in every instance, pyy2 napy. Deviations 
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As the Romans used pwer and the Greeks xa:;, so the He- 
brews also employed, when speaking in a familiar manner, 
the word -y: [naar], “boy,” “fellow,” to denote the slave, and 
it was even applied to old slaves, such as, e. g., Ziba (2 Sam. 
XVI, 1), who was, according to ch. 1x, v. 10, already the 
father of fifteen children. The corresponding term my [naa- 
rah], “maid,” “girl,” was used to denote the female slave. 

The whole namber of Slaves belonging to any one 
master (the familia of the Romans was called my, Gen. 
xxvI, 14; Job I, 3. 


I. The Condition of Slaves who were themselves Hebrews. 
§ 3. 
A. The Hebrew Bondman. 


Some have advanced the conjecture that »2y [Ibri], “He- 
brew,” is aterm more comprehensive than “lIsraelite,’’ so 
that the provisions of the law relating to the Hebrew slaves 
would apply, not only tothe Israelitish slaves, but to those 
also who had been obtained from the other nations that had 
sprung from Abraham, the Hebrew (Gen. xrv, 138) or from 
Eber, the progenitor of Abraham (Gen. x, 21, 24: x1, 16). 
This notion is combated already by Ibn Esra, and justly so 
(in his comment to Exod. xx1), by proving, in a general way, 
from Exod. 1,13: v. 8, and Jonah 1,9, that sy denotes 
only an Israelite*, and by appealing, with reference to the 


this usage, such as those which occur in Baba Mez. 1,5, and Frubin vn, 
6. yay oaynwmpyh, are rare. Saalschiitz, M.R. p. 708, note 911, sug- 
gests that “Schiphcha may denote a bondwoman who had not yet been 
married, Amah, on the contrary, one who had.” This theory is confu- 
ted by the circumstance mentioned above, that the law always employs 
the word Amah, and that the only passage in which it makes use of the 
word Schiphcha (Levit. x1x, 20), refers to the case of a married bond- 
woman. 





*Ewald (Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 24) observes, 
that all the descendants of Eber, hence also the Ishmaelites, the puster- 
ity of Esau, etc., should, indeed, call themselves Hebrews, but that, as 
the collateral lines gradually obtained particular names,, the name Ile- 
brew had continued to be pre-eminently the appellative of the direct de- 
scendants of Eber through Abraham. As regards the difference between 
the two names, Jsraelifes and Hebrews, the same author says (Ib. 23), 
that Israelite is the sacred or religious name. Hebrews, on the con- 
trary, is the ordinary, vulgar national appellative, which is to be regard- 
ed as merely distinguishing the nation from other nations, irrespective, 
entirely of religion. 
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Ilebrew slave, particularly to Deut. xv, 12, and Jerem. 
XXXIV, 9, where the law is, by the addition of the words 
yn in the one and »p= in the other place, expressly limited 
to the Israclitish Slave. Besides these citations, Michaelis 
(M. R. § 127) adduces Levit. xxv, 44, where the Israelites 
are authorized to hold Slaves for life from among the sur- 
rounding peoples. But these peoples were, for the most part 
either direct descendants of Abraham or of his brother's son, 
as, for eier le, the Ishmaelites, Midianites, Edomites, Am- 
monitesand Moabites. But as no Canaanites were, accord- 
ing to Deut. XX, 16, sqq., to be made slaves, there would, if 
the above named peoples were also to be excluded, scarcely 
any neighboring nation have been left, from among whom 
the regular slaves could be taken. According to the princi- 
ple unfolded above ($ 1), which determined the character of 
the Mosaic legislation respecting slaves, it can be no longer 
open to question, that by ay 527 none but the Israelitish 
ogg is meant, since the reason assigned in Levit. XXv, 42, 
55, for the treatment he was to receive can have no particu- 
~ application except to Israelites. 


1. The Hebrew Bondman in the Service of a Hebrew. 
§ 4, 
In what Manner could a Hebrew become a Slave ? 


With that inward repugnance with which, as we have seen 
above, the legislation of Moses permitted, and that for a lim- 
ited period only, the enslavement of a member of the He- 
brew commonwealth, it was quite natural that this permis- 
sion should be restricted to cases only of extreme necessity. 
In view of the relations prevailing among the Israelites, only 
two cases of this description could possibly arise. 

1. When a man had been obliged to part with his hered- 
itary possession, and could no longer maintain himself and 
his family by voluntary or free labor. In order to protect 
him and his family against extreme destitution, and the temp- 
tations which would attend it, and perhaps also, to afford him 
an opportunity to earn, by serving for several years, what 
would enable him to redeem the possession which he had sold 
(Levit. xxv, 26), and thus to re-establish his household, he 
was allowed to sell himself, for a specified time, to some rich 
man ashis servant. Levit. xxv, 39. 
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Considering the love of liberty, which the perpetual re 
memberance of the deliverance from Egypt could not fail to 
keep alive in the breast of every Israelite, as also the deg- 
radation which must have been associated with Slavery, in 
the eyes of a people, who had been taught, in the earliest 
sacred history (Gen. IX, 25), that it had its origin in a curse 
pronounced upon moral depravity,—in view of all this the 
law could take for granted that no man would avail himseli 
of this permission to surrender himself voluntarily into ser- 
vitude, except only when, in consequence of his extreme des- 
titution, he had no other resource left.* 

2. When a man had stolen and was unable to make resti- 
tution. The object to be attained in this case was not only 
to restore his property to him, who had been robbed but also 
to punish the thief, when no other punishment was _practica- 
ble, by at least depriving him for a time of his liberty. Hence 
the magistrate was to sell him for a time, and from the 
proceeds of the sale full restitution was to be made for his 
theft. Exod. xxi, 3. 

According to Josephust the thief was, as a rule, sold to 
the same man whom he had robbed, and that not only for the 
simple value of the stolen property, but for the fourfold or 
fivefold restitution prescribed by the law (Exod. xxu, 1). 
The Rabbins assert, that he could be sold to any other He- 
brew, but, at all events, not publicly in the slave market, or 
‘from the stone,” and in this case he was sold only for the 
simple value of what he had stolen, without regard to four or 
five fold restitution.} 

These two cases are the only ones in which the law allowed 
the sale of a Hebrew. That insolvent debtors also, or their 
children (as Michaelis, Jahn, Scholz, Ewald and even Saal- 
schiitz maintain( could be made slaves or sold into bondage 
by the creditor, we most decidedly deny. An arrangement 
of this kind finds no support whatever in the Mosaic law, 
nor can the slightest trace of its having at any time existed 

*What is here simply presumed has been represented by the Rabbins 
as having the character of a legislative enactment; for they assert that 
a man was not allowed to sell himself merely for the purpose of gain, 
but only after he had sold all that he possessed, except his last gar 
ment, in order to keep himself from starvation. Maim. Il. Abadim I, 2 

7Sov2r05 istw tos xaradixasamévors, Ant. IV. 8, 27. 

tKiduschin 18, a: p59 xd) sna229, Cf. Maimon. Hilch. Gnevah. III, 12 
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be found in the Rabbinical tradition*. It would, in fact, be 
utterly irreconcilable with the spirit that pervades all the pro- 
visions of the Mosaic law with regard to debtors. That the 
same law which forbids the creditor to retain over night the 
garment which his poor neighbor had given in pledge (Exod. 
XXII, 26, sq., Deut. xxIv, 12 2, sq.), or take to pledge any 
utensil essential to the interests of the family (Deut. xxrv, 
6), or even to enter the house of his debtor, for the purpose 
of fetching thence what the debtor had pledged (Ib. xxiv, 
10, sq.),—that such a law should give up to the arbitrary 
disposal of a hard-hearted creditor, the body and the liberty 
of an impoverished debtor of his children, is simply impos- 
sible. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that in 2 Kings rv, 1, and in 
Nehem. v, 5, we have historical examples, where creditors 
attempted to reduce the children of insolvent debtors to 
bondage ; but here it is necessary to note, to what period 
these two examples belong. The first occurred during the 
reign of the house of Ahab in Israel, in which time all the 
laws of Moses were disregarded, and the second, during the 
period immediately succeeding the return from the Babylon- 
ish captivity, when the relations established by law had not 
yet been regulated. In both places, however, the whole ten- 
or of the narrative shows that the proceeding of the credi- 
tors was illegal and unjust, having no foundation in any na- 
tional custom, that conferred the right to institute such 
measures. f 

The other passages, which have been relied upon in the at- 
tempt to prove that slavery, on account of unpaid debts, pre- 
vailed among the Hebrews, are even still less to the purpose. 

If in Prov. xx, 7, we read: mbn ews mb aan, “the borrow- 
er is servant to the lender,” this is no more to be taken liter- 
ally, than are the words found in ch. XI, v. 29: 25 ond Sux say 
“the fool is servant to the wise man.” On the contrary the 
word +2» conveys in both places, as in many others, only the 

*In the Talmud Tract. Baba Kama 97 a., it is stated, in terms of dis 
approbation, that some man would have compelled the slaves of his 
debtor to work. In this place, however, the disapprobation expressed 
refers in reality to the usurious profit which it was attempted to realize, 
FPINAD MD» 

7It appears to us that this is indicated already in the word rpys, 
which occurs in both places (in 2 Kings rv, 1, as a verb, and in Nehem. 
v, 1, as a noun [npys), as this word frequently denotes a crying out at 
some grievous wrong endured (Cf. for example, Exod. xxi, 27; Job 
x1x, 7, and especially Isaiah v, 7, apys mam apts). 
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notion of dependence in civil society, or a relation of moral 
subordination toward one who occupies a higher position. 
The words which occur in the first v. of the 50th ch. of Is., 
where the prophet, speaking in the name of God, says: 
“which of my creditors is it, to whom I have sold you,”’ prove 
no more than this, that the debtor sometimes surrendered 
objects in his possession and perhaps even slaves, in the way 
of sale, to his creditor, instead of paying him the sum of 
money which was due to him. But the passage by no means 
proves that the debtor or his children could, without their 
consent, be taken as slaves by the creditor, or sold by him 
into bondage.* 


§ 5. 
b. The Duration of Bondage as restricted by the Law. 


Inasmuch as the law permitted, in the two cases, which we 
have described above, a member of the Hebrew common- 
wealth to become a bondman, it was necessary that, in accor- 
dance with the general principle, that a Hebrew, as a ser- 
vant of God, could not, inthe proper sense of the word, be- 
come a servant of men, it should restrict the duration of such 
servitude, in order that, by means of this restriction, the 
permitted sale of an Israelite might receive the character of 
a mere hiring out of the person thus sold. 

For the accomplishment of this object two periods were 
appointed, at each of which the Hebrew servant was to re- 
cover his freedom without a ransom: 

1. The seventh year, counting from the time when he was 
sold, Exod. xx1. 2, Deut. xv, 12. 

2. The fiftieth year, or the year of Jubilee. Levit. 
Xxv, 40. 

Ordinarily the Hebrew servant recovered his liberty after 
six years of servitude, at the beginning of the seventh year, 

*As regards the argument which it has been attempted to derive 
from Matt. xvi, 25, Kall has already rewarked correctly: “Ibi non 
historia scribitur, sed pingitur parabola eaque fortasse ad mores Rom- 
anorum adcommodata, qui pridem in Judaea verum potiebantur. Apud 
illos scilicet malae fidei debitores solebant vendi.” 

+As the law aimed only at restricting the duration of slavery, it is a 
matter of course that it did not with the expression, “six years shall h« 
serve,” require that every term of service should, under all circumstan 
ces, last the full period of six years; its sole design was to fix the ut 
most length of time, that any term of servitude could continue. It is, 
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but if it happened that he was sold afew years before the 
year of jubilee he did not wait for the seventh year, but 
recovered his freedom as soon as the year of jubilee arrived.’ 





therefore, also a matter of course, that, when a man was sold into bon 
dage a shorter term of service than six years could be stipulated; as e 
g., when there was no necessity of a man’s servitude lasting more than 
one or two years. This view of the subject is confirmed by the Rab 
bins, but only with respect to one who sold himself because of his pov 
erty ; according to their opinion, the man who was suld by the judyes 
on account of theft, could only be sold 
er period. And accordingly, if the value of the 
than the wages of aterm of six years service, the 
all (Cf. Kiduschin 18, a., and Maimonides “concerning 


We may here yet remark that, according to the linant view of the 


ld fur six vears, and not for a short 


perty was iess 








most ancient Talmudists, as well as of the la al commenta 


tors, there was a difference made in thea 






Oo! law, between 
the nian who was sold by the judges because of his failing to make res- 
titution for theft (433 som2n), and him who sold himself on account of 


poverty (ys rx yon), inasmuch as the provisions of the law recorded, 
1. xxi, 2-6, and Deut. xv had f 


‘ : 
a ad reierence only to the form 








er, the servant who had y gone into servitude on a 
count of his poverty had been subject to no other rule than that laid 


down Levit. xxv, 40,so that the latter might sell himself for a longer 























period than six years, and should not reeover his 1i) rty, until the year 
of jubilee. At an earlier period, however, this pinion was combated 
by Rabbi Eliesar, who asserts (Kiduschin 14, b), that the man who went 
voluntarily into servitude was, by the law placed, in al! respects, on the 

ume footing as the thief who had been sold by th jud it appears 
to us that this view is sustained by the following considerations: 

1. There are no intimations whatever given in Exod. xx1, 2-6, and 
Deut v, 12, sqq., t at there is, in thos passages, ref ‘ tu the 
n who wa 1 for theft. The expression pypn > [“If yl, 
which might supposed to convey an intimation of this kind, 
nothing, since in Deut. xv. 12. 27 2 [ “if * & be 
ete.,| is used in the place of it (in like manner as in Levit. xxv, 39, 9$ 
soon unto thee,” or rather, the verb being in the form niphal, “have sold 
hims¢ into thee” }) 

2. Although Levit. xxv, 59, sq., has, as we ad more direct refer 
ence to the impoverished man who vol state of bor 
dage, the passage is, m verthelesx, quite applicable to the man who was 
old on account of thelt, seeing that even the thief was not sold, unless 
he vas too poor t ») make restitution for what he ha ] stolen. 

Lastly, the prophet Jeremiah (xx1v, 13), in referring to the law of 
Moses speaks, quite in a general way, of the emancipation of the bond 


mnan after the sixth year of service, without so much as hinting at any 





difference bet n the voluntary slave, and him whose servitude was 
comp Ise ry. That all the slaves referred to, in that passage as having 
heen kept in bondage eyoud the legal tarm of service, should ha 
been such as had been sold on account of theft for which no restitution 
had ‘ ,is int last d ure impr Dail 
\ | | } ) ' 
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That the seventh year, in which the slave was to recover 
his liberty really denotes the seventh year from the time 
when he was purchas sed, and not, as some have assumed ; the 


Sabbatical year, is confirmed by the very circumstance, that 
other, so as to preclude all contradiction as regards the different periods 
of time at which emancipation tuok place. In the last mentioned pa 
sage, only the dismission from servitude at the year of jubilee is spol cen 
of, because that artic le of the law ay its principally of the year of jubi 
lee ; in Exod. xx1, 2, (and Deut. xv, 12), on the contrary, it was mor 
particularly designed to r Prncene tang the usual time of dismis : 
bondage, whence no mention is made of the liberty which the yea 
jubilee, that occurred every fifty years, brought the slave even before the 
expiration of his six years’ term of servitude. 

We cannot here pass by, without some notice, the a empted e xpl uni 
tion by Prof. Saalschiitz (Das mosaische Gesetz, p. 702, sq é 
dispose of the see ming | contra liction, above spoken of, between the leg 
islative enactments concerning the duration of slavery recorded in L 
viticus and in Exodus respectively. Prof. Saalschiitz 
with the salen of the Rabbins mentioned above as having been com- 
bated by Rabbi Eliesar, that he regards those two passages of the law 
as, treating of entirely different sorts of persons, and maintains that the 
law in Levit. xxv, has exclusive reference t ) the impoverished Is: 
who had sold his possession until the year of jt ubilee, but who was allow 
ed to s cll his services for a longer term than six years, even down to the 
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But, y whe reas, acct ding to the views of the Ral Ss, 
Exot id Deut. have regard only to the « ler 10 
ft, ree opinion of Saalschiitz that N 





{ stinet category of servants, who, 
strictly speaking heathens, were yet not to be regarded as real 
but who, as born in servitude, constituded a middle class between the 



















impoverished Jsrielile and the real slaves purchased from heathen 
To this class he reckons, in the firs tance, those who, the offspring 
of married s had be n b rn in th house of an Israelite, and n 
also purchase ves ud been incorporated in the family and, in a 
measure, nat i bmitting to the rite of circumcision 
Ie conceives that by the term ‘J/eb . tnt 





and that to these applies the legislative provision, that, in the event of 
their being sold by their original master, the second master should wot 
have as much right over them as the first, but be obliged to give them 


g g 
their liberty in the seventh year. Prof. Saalschiitz was led to the a I 
tion of this — mm more particularly by the difficulty, which h n 
ceives to be involved in the words, Exod. xxt, 2, “if thou buy a Hebrew 
postin inasmuch as he deems the expression, “to buy one’s self a set 





vant,” to be inapplicable to the: acq lisition of one, who had not yet, up 
to that momeut, been a servant, but, on the outente, an owner of pro 











[real estate], whence he concludes, that this passage must « 
refer toa real Hebre sw servant, who had previously already ren 
I iman. Now, in th first pl: regards the d 

‘ appears to us that this 1s far less than that which 
t ( ed would creat Cal ( p 
w mp Lny noe pi 
po De put nh t I i | 
yt iu’ iy! I han that i x Pn hk 
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the law in every instance, mentions only the seventh year, 
without even employing the term ‘Sabbatical year,” and 
that, in the descriptions of the Sabbatical year (Levit. xxv, 
1-7, and Deut. xv, 1), not a word occurs about the emanci- 
pation of slaves. 

The limitation of the term of service to six years, and the 
establishment of the seventh year as the year, in which slaves 
must be set at liberty, are enactments which, as has been re- 
marked already by Abarbanel and also by Ewald, have an 
obvious connection with the notion of the Sabbath and of the 
Sabbatical year.* For, in the same manner as the weekly 
Sabbath should, after six days’ labor, and the Sabbatical 
year after six years’ labor in the field, serve to remind men 
of the Creator and Ruler of the world, who had allotted to 
man the cultivation and the productions of the soil, so the 
emancipation of the slave in the seventh year after a six 
year’s term of servitude was designed to keep both the mas- 


anoint a king”|, (Judges 1x, 8), and nex nod [“lo take a wife”, or of 
these Latin phrases, creare regem [to create a king], ducere uxorem {to 
marry a@ wife|, should pre-suppose that the person to be elected should 
have been already a king, or that the woman to be married should have 
previously been a wife. And then again we feel constrained to object 
to the attempted explanation itself, that, when the law respecting eman- 
cipation after a six year’s term of servitude is repeated in Deut. xv, 12, 
the person sold is not even called say [slave or bondman], so that a ref- 
erence to a prior state of servitude is not at all to be thought of in con- 
nection with that passage. And lastly, it is quite incomprehensible for 
what reason the entire special legislation in the book of Exodus should 
just open with provisions respecting that quite peculiar class of servants 
without having previously secured the freedom of those who were, in 
the proper sense of the word, fellow members of the Israelitish com- 
monwealth, a provision which was, according to the common under- 
standing of that passage, duly made. 

*Michaelis (Mosaisches Recht) assumes that the law, in prescribing 
the liberation of the slave in the seventh year had based that provision 
upon a custom which prevailed already among the patriarchs and their 
dependents, inasmuch as Jacob had twice served with Laban, and each 
time for seven years. In the case of Jacob, however, the term of ser- 
Vice is seven years, whilst the law prescribes only six. It is true that in 
a reference to the Mosaic law which we find in Jerem. xxxtv, 14, the ex- 
pression jwbwn ow yaw ypn | “At the end of seven years let ye yo,"'| occurs 
but the wards ow ew sarap [“and when he hath served thee six years” |, 
which are immediatety subjoined, plainly show that “seven years’ is 
here to be taken as a whole, so that we must translate with Philippson : 
‘At the end of a septennium” |or period of seven years], that is, in the 
seventh year; for the beginning of the last year for a period consisting 
of several years may be mppropriately designated as the end of that 
period. Cf. Nachmanides and Abarbanel on Deut. xv, 1. 
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ter and the slave in mind of the sovereignty of God, whose 
servants both of them were. In Levit. xxv, 42, this com- 
memorative character of the emancipation connected with 
the yearof jubilee is expressly mentioned. And _ besides, 
the emancipation is, in that passage, distinctly connected with 
the other injunctions regarding the year of jubilee, the de- 
sign of which obviously was, to restore the original equality 
of all the members of the Israelitish commonwealth as re- 
gards both property and liberty. 


§ 6. 
c. Extraordinary cases, in which the Slave obtained his 
liberty. 


There were other circumstances, besides the seventh year 
of servitude and the year of jubilee, in which, as the Rab- 
bins affirm, the Hebrew slave could obtain his liberty. These 
were : 

1. By restoring the purchase money, for which he had not 
yet rendered adequate service. For so soon as the bondman, 
during his term of servige, came, by inheritance or other- 
wise, into the possession of property, and was thus enabled 
thereafter to maintain himself from his own resources, as well 
as to render the required restitution for the theft which he 
had committed, he could immediately obtain his liberty, even 
though his master was not willing, by restoring to him the 
money which he had paid for him, after deducting as much 
as would afford him suitable wages for such time as he had 
already been in servitude. Kiduschin 146, Maimon. Abad. 
IT, §8. 

2. By his master voluntarily bestowing upon him a certifi- 
cate of emancipation, in which he renounced all claim to the 
further services of that slave and to the restoration of the 
purchase money. Maimon. ibid, §11. 

3. By the master’s death occurring before the term of ser- 
vice expired, without his leaving a son to inherit his proper- 
ty; for the Hebrew servant was under no obligation to serve 
out his time to any other heir of his deceased master, except 
only his son. Maimon. ibid, §12. 
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§ 7. 


d. Slavery prolonged beyond the legal term by the boring 
of the ear. 


If the Hebrew slave, from attachment to his master, or 
to one of his female slaves, with whom he had lived in wed- 
lock, or to the children whom he had had by her, did not 
wish to make use of his liberty, to which he was entitled at 
the expiration of his six year's term of service, the law al- 
lowed him, indeed, to remain in bondage, but, in order to 
guard against any abuse of this privilege, and perhaps also by 
way of punishment for the rejection of the liberty that was 
offered, ordained as follows :* 

The slave was to be, first of all, brought before the judges, that 
he might declare his intention in their presence. It was pro- 
bably their duty to direct his attention to the consequences 
of his purpose, and to satisfy themselves that this had not 
been lightly adopted, or in any way forced upon him by his 
master. If the slave persisted in his determination, he was 
to receive, in an exposed, but at the same time the least sen- 
sitive part of his person, a mark as a perpetual memorial of 
his resolution; and for this purpose, the boring of the ear, 
which was also among other nations a sign of servitude, was 
peculiarly adapted.t The master kimself performed the 

*Exod. xx1, 5,6: Deut. xv, 16, 17. 

TAs a mark of bondage the piercing of the ear is mentioned with 
reference to the Mesopotamians (Juven. I, 104), the Arabs (Petron. sat. 
102), and the Lydians (Xenoph. Anab. III, 1, 31). According to Kno 
bel (Exod. p. 214), the mark denotes that he who wears it has hearing 
ears, and is therefore to be attentive and obedient. Cf. Ps. xu, 6. It is 
met with also among other nations, without being exactly a mark of 
bondage, but merely as a sign that the person belongs, in a general 
way, or is devoted, to some other, e. g., as a mark of those who belong 
to some saint and are his devotees. Cf. Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, II, p. 
70, sq. Knobel conjectures that in the passage above cited from Exodus 
the right ear is meant, which had the preference in certain acts of puri- 
fication and consecration. The same thing is aflirmed, and for the same 
reason, by the Talmudists (Kiduschin, 15, a.), The latter, who regard 
this boring of the ear as exclusiv ely a punishment for the rejection of 
liberty, suggests the following ingenious explanation of the-subjection 
of the ear to this process. Why is it the ear that is selected for pun- 
ishment? Because with ear the man has heard the words: “I am thy 
God, who hath delivered thee from Egypt,” and yet has afterwards gone 
and made himself, a being whom God had made free, the slave of a 
man; and therefore shall the punishment be inflicted upon his ear. In 
like manner they represent the door post, against which the ear was 
bored, as a memorial of the deliverance from Egypt. (Ibid, fol. 22, 6). 
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process of boring, and this he was to do by boring with an 
awl the ear of the slave against the door post of his house,* 
whereby, on the one hand, the transaction was made more 
public, but, on the other hand, also, it was symbolically inti- 
mated to the slave, that, whereas he was already standing on 
the threshold of liberty, he now remained, by his own resolu- 
tion, bound, as a slave, to that house. The disgrace and deg- 
radation connected with the whole of this transaction, and 
with the indelible mark of bondage which the slave was thus 
perpetually to bear at his ear, must, if the last spark of self- 
respect had not become extinct within him, have deterred the 
slave from consenting to such a prolongation of the legal 
term of his bondage; and this was probably all that the law 
designed to effect by that ordinance. 

The Rabbins call a slave whose ear has thus been bored, 
psu, “one who has been bored.” 

According to the natural signification of the expression, 
cys nay “And he shall serve him forever’ (Exod. xX1, 6), as 
well as of this other, oy sap qh rm “and he shall be thy ser- 
vant forever” (Deut. XV, 17), the slave who had received 
that mark, remained, to the end of his life in the service of 
his master. In this sense the passages are understood by 
most of the more recent exegetical commentators of the 
Scriptures. The Rabbinical tradition,t on the contrary, and 
also Josephus|| understand by} (‘for ever’) to mean “till the 
time of the year of jubilee,” so that the slave who had had 


*That this boring was to take place, not only af the door, but also 
against it, {unto it|, is plain from Deut. xv, 17. Ibn Esra and Abar- 
banel understand by ndan [the door] the city gate, where the judges sat. 
But then the proper word would be syym and not now. And besides, 
when this law is repeated in Deut. xv, 17, there is no mention whatever 
of the judges, whence in that place the gate of justice is not at all to 
be thought of in connection with mbyz. Ewald (Antiquities, p. 245) 
understands by nboiq “the door of the sanctuary (because he considers 
onban |“the judges” to signify a supreme court composed of priests, 
presided over by the high priest and holding its sessions in the sanctu- 
ary). In that case, however, both master and slave would have been 
obliged first to make a pilgrimage to the sanctuary, and this is scarcely 
implied in wan [and he [his master, yx] shall bring him]. : 

fIt is probable that this ordinance was never carried into effect; at 
any rate this was scarcely practicable, if all the numberless conditions 
which tradition (Kiduschin 22 a. u. Mechiltha and Siphri) represents as 
indispensable to the execution of it had really to be observed. 

tKiduschin fol. 14 and 15. 

| Antiquities Iv, 8, 28: gas twBra. 
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his ear bored recovered his liberty at all events in the year 
of jubilee, forasmuch as, according to Levit. xxv, 10, that 
year was to restore liberty to all the Hebrew inhabitants of 
the land.* 


According to the views of the Talmudists, the slave who 
had had his ear bored was to obtain his liberty, not only in 
the year of jubilee, but also at the death of his master, since 
he could be inherited neither by the son nor by any other 
relative.t 


*In order to vindicate the correctness of the traditional rendering Ibn 
Esra observes that oy frequently denotes only a period of time. To 
the argument in favor of this which he derives from Eccles. 1, 10. 
oy> mn nap [it hath been already of old time”), and from 1 Sam. 1, 
22, omy ay ow sen |“and there abide for ever”|. Munk (Palestine, p. 
141) adds another still more striking from 1s. xxx, 14 and 15, where 
upon ody sy (in aeternum) a limiting yy (donec) follows. But as time 
was, among the Israelites, divided into jubilee-cycles, the opening upon 
a new jubilee-cycle could be appropriately designated by pyy. In con- 
nection with Exod. xx1, 6, Philippson makes the remark, that the word 
p-y “has been chosen in this place only because the year of jubilee 
Was instituted at a later period.” But when he alleges this reason, 
the question still remains, why a similar expression is afterwards 
again emp! yed in Deut. xv, 17, subsequently to the institution of the 
year of jubilee. To the traditional interpretation of the passage Saal- 
schiitz (d. Mos. Recht, 699) urges this among other objections: “I can 
not comprehend how the year of jubilee should, without any intimation 
of this sort from the legislator, bestow upon the slave the right pre- 
viously denied him, to take with him the bondwoman who belonged to 
the master, and also her children; and without this, emancipation 
would surely have had no attractions for him.” Another objection is 
made by Knobel, Exod. p. 214, “the declaration of the slave that he 
does not wish to become free shows, that in this case perpetual bond- 
age is meant.” But there is here one thing to be considered, which 
bears forcibly against these two objections, and that is, that in the 
year of Jubilee every Israelite was to be repossessed of his paternal 
estate [possession] which he had sold. In possession of this now un- 
incumbered paternal estate the man who had hitherto been a slave 
could not possibly be willing any longer to forego his liberty, which 
in times past he had relinquished solely under the pressure of circum- 
stances ; and what is more, he was, by thus recovering his property, 
in most instances enabled to purchase the freedom of the bondwoman 
with whom he had lived in contubernio, and that of the children whom 
she had borne him. And that all this is really assumed by the law is 
plain from this circumstance alone, that with reference to the year of 
jubilee it does not at all take into account, as it does in its provisious for 
emancipation at the end of a six year’s servitude, the contingency of 
any slave, not desiring to avail himself of the liberty to which he had 
a legal claim. 

+The Talmud (Kiduschin 17, 6,) deduces this rule from literal ex 
planation of the suffix in yyy “let him serve him,” him, the master only 
but not an heir weds. 
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§ 8. 


e. Position and Treatment of the Hebrew Slave during his 
bondage. 


By restricting the duration of servitude to a term of years 
the Mosaic law has repudiated the principle of slavery and 
converted the sale of a Hebrew into a mere hiring out of the 
man for a limited time, but, in accordance with this, it actu- 
ally requires in so many words, that his condition is simply to 
be that of a hired servant, and that, as such, he is to be treat- 
ed with kindness and with all due consideration (Levit. xxv, 
40, 42, 43.) 

It was only the time and the strength to labor of the pur- 
chased Israelite that belonged, during the term of servitude, 
to the master, not, however, his person or his property. And 
accordingly the master had no right to transfer his Hebrew 
servant to any other person, either by selling or giving him 
away.* If the servant was married when his term of service 
commenced, the master had no claim whatever to the services 
of either his wife or children, although he was under obliga- 
tions to provide for their support.t Nor could the master 
lay claim to any thing which the servant, during his term of 
servitude, might happen to find or to acquire in any other 
way than by his labor.{ 

As regards the work to be done by the servant, the master 
could require such only at his hands, as he had been accustomed 
to, whilst he was free. He had noright, under any circumstan- 
ces, to compel him to perform any of those menial duties 
which were obligatory exclusively upon real slaves: such e. 
g., as, attending the master to the bath, and carrying his gar- 
ments, tying or unfastening his sandals, washing him, a- 
nointing him, or carrying him in a sedan-chair.§ Whilst he 


*Maim. Abad. rv, 10. 

+Kiduschin 22 and Maim. Ibid, 1, 1, 2. 

}Mischna Babamezia, 1, 5. 

ZAll these specifications are based upon the injunction of the law, in 
Levit. xxv, 39, 13 apn xd say mqay, “thou shalt not compel him to serve 
as a bondservant.” It is interesting here to note that those menial 
services, mentioned above, could be legitimately required of a free Isra- 
elite, who, had hired himself out as aday laborer; and this is accounted 
for by the Rabbins on the ground, that such a one had, of his own ac- 
cord, consented to do such work, whereas the purchased servant has less 
ypportunity of exercising his free will, and is therefore more liable to 
be humiliated by such degrading services. 
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was employed in such labor as he might be legally required 
to do, the servant’s physical abilities were to be duly consid- 
ered, and he was to be allowed the necessary rest and recrea- 
tion.* Although the servant was bound to be always obedi- 
ent and submissive to his master, the latter was not allowed 
to make him feel his dependent condition, to chastise him, or 
to hurt his feelings with harsh words, but was always to treat 
him with friendliness and fraternal kindness.+ If he had 
injured him by means of a blow, the servant was entitled to 
the same indemnification, which the law provides for an in- 
jury done toa free citizen.t The food, clothing and dwell- 
ing to which the servant was entitled, were to correspond with 
the pecuniary circumstances of the master.§ 

In one particular only the Hebrew servant was the same 
as that of the real slave, not belonging to the Hebrew com- 
monwealth ; and this was, that, according to Exod. xx1, 4, 
the master could give him one of his female slaves|| to wife 
for the whole term of his servitude. This union was not re 


garded as a civil marriage sanctioned by religion (yerrp [ Kid 
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uschin }), but only as contwhernium (Kiduschin 68), and the 
children who were born in a union of this kind belonged, as 
“born in the house,” to the master, and no more went with 
the bondman when he became free, than did the mother. 


§ 9. 
f. The Gift at Parting. 


->)7 
pay 


At the time of his emancipation after his six years 
term of service, and also, as the Rabbins teach, when lhe ob- 
tained his liberty in the year of jubilee, the Hebrew servant 
was not to be permitted by his master to go away empty, but 
the latter was to bestow upon him a bountiful gift in sheep, 
grain and wine. (Deut. xv, 13, 14). The extent of this gift 
is not defined by the law, but was to depend upon the pecun- 
lary circumstances and the good will of the master ; the Rab- 
bins, however, state the minimum value at thirty shekels, 
(Kiduschin 17). This emancipation-present had, obviously, 
a two-fold design. It was to furnish the emancipated slave 
the means of again establishing his own household, that he 
might not be compelled by want immediately to sell that lib- 
erty again which he had just recovered, so that, as the ‘l'al- 
mudists declare,+ the creditors of the slave could not make 
good any alleged claim to this emancipation-present. But 


*Michaelis (Mos. Recht. 3127, Note) has propounded the question, 








whether these children of a father who was, at the time, a slave, did not 
at all events, according to Levit. xxv, 41, obtain their liberty in th 
year of jubilee. But whilst he does not venture to express hi If posi 
tively upon this sub t, Ph li on (die Israelit. Bibel. pp: #4 and 425 
assumes the emancipnt ( se children i the year of t 
matter of course. Even Josephus is perhaps of the same opini 
says (Antiqq. tv, 8, 28) of the slave who was living in contubernio, that 
he obtained his lib rty in the ye ur of jubi e, and adds: xa: ra réxva xat 
THY YVVGLXG EAEVGEpay ENGVOMEVOS, | ‘taking away wilh him his children 
and his wife, they also to be free’|. In decided opposition to th 
opini ns are t) e views ol the Talmu lists (Kid ischin 68 and 69 >» a l 
ing to whom such children are to be regarded as absolute slaves, i 
asmuch as they shared the condition of the mother (arr> my), whereas 
by the children referred to in Levit. xxv, 41, who went with the fath 
when he becam: e, those only could be meant whom a / w in 
his wife, had bor him, and who had become siaves at the sam: 

: himself. And it is perhaps to these children only that the v ) 
J phus have reference, especially as he mentio les the cl 
TY yurarxa Ww also, which term he i not li y t 

{ mndwoman ( ot a t 

Kiduschin fol. 1 n Spada 
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as the slave was not to be compelled, by severity, to perform 
his duties, this gift was doubtless also designed to stimulate 
him to exert himself, during his term of service, to deserve 
the entire satisfaction of his master, as apon the degree to 
which the latter was satisfied with him, depended the amount 
of that gift.* 


§ 10. 


g. An ancient Custom connected with the Discharge of the 
Slave in the Year of Jubilee. 


Whilst the slave’s discharge from bondage after his six 
years’ term of service, which took place, of course, in re- 
spect of individual slaves, at different times respectively as 
their terms of servitude had commenced, proceeded quictly 
and without any particular formalities, it is natural that with 
the general emancipation of all Hebrew slaves in the year of 
jubilee certain solemnities and formalities should be connec- 
ted. With regard to this the law itself prescribed that at 
the beginning of the year of jubilee, on the tenth day of the 
seventh month, the restoration to liberty of all Israelites liv- 
ing in servitude should be proclaimed, with the sound of the 
trumpet, throughout the land (Levit. xxv, 9,10). Tradition 
makes mention of an ancient custom, according to which 
slaves were discharged from their servile relations as early 
as on the first day of the above mentioned month, without, 
however, being as yet dismissed to their homes. During the 
interim they united in celebrating, in joyous banquets and 
entertainments, the termination of the servitude, on which 
occasions they wore garlands on their heads. And when, on 


*Those of the Talmudic doctors who, as was observed above (note to 
25), regard the six years’ term of service, and hence also the boring of 
the ear when the term was to be prolonged, as well the cohabitation 
with one of the master’s Canaanitish bondwomen, as referring only to 
the slave who had been sold on account of theft, hold, as consistency re- 
quires them to do, that the law prescribing the parting gift, applies, in 
like manner, only to this slave, whilst the voluntary slave could advance 
no claim to such a present, They may have been led to this view of the 
subject by the consideration, that the voluntary slave would be able, after 
recovering his freedom, to employ the purchase-money paid for him in 
the re-establishment of his own independent household, whereas in the 
case of the other slave the purchase-money was appropriated as an in- 
demnity for the theft which he had committed. We have shown above, 
however (note to 75), that the opposite view held by Rabbi Eliesar, who 
denies that any difference whatever existed between the voluntary slave 
and the slave sold on account of theft, is more probably correct. 
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the day of atowement, the trumpet sounded, they returned to 
their possessions and their families.* 


Il. The Hebrew Servant in the Service of a Master who was 
not a Hebrew. 


§ 11. 


In cases of necessity the law (Levit. xxv, 47-55) even al- 
lowed the Israelite to sell himself toa man not a Hebrew, 
provided that he lived in the country and was subject to the 
laws of the land.t In the service of such a master, how- 
ever, the Hebrew servant could not claim, either his liberty 
at the end of the sixth year of service, or the gift bestowed 
on others at their discharge. For this reason already the 
Israelite, who was compelled by circumstances to accept a state 
of bondage, must have preferred to sell himself, if possible, 
to amember of the Hebrew commonwealth, from whom, at 
any rate, he could in general expect more considerate treat- 
ment. But in the year of jubilee even the slave of one, not 
a Hebrew, obtained his freedom. But as, during so protrac- 
ted a term of service in the house of a heathen master the 
religious faith and the moral character of an Israelitish ser- 
vant was exposed to danger,{ the law determined in his favor 
not only that he should, in case he had acquired property in 
the mean time, have the privilege of purchasing his own free- 
dom, but also that near or distant relatives should be permit- 
ted to release him from his servitude by paying the required 
ransom [ Vide infra]. But in order that the master might 
neither, by exorbitant demands, throw obstacles in the way 
of such a redemption or render it utterly impossible, nor suf- 
fer in his own rights and interests by the discharge of the 
slave being demanded for an inadequate ransom,§ the law ex- 
pressly requires, that the amount of the price of redemption 
shall be strickly proportionate to the purchase-money and 
determine according to the number of the years of service 


*Talm. Roschhaschana fol. 8 b: 

yw wraynern Nd. end yaw? Day PA ND amy ay ASD 
DWI 32 PN 2 PUAW!D POW POMP nner PME pose Nw 

:ymna> DIY wD? 

TCf. Kid. 16: yep nnn yee sora NON ADI NIN PR 

{Cf. Kid. 26 b. omar wa youd soon 2 ran aby 

éCf. Raschi on Levit. xxv, 48. 1 ope say aynon pyinnnée 123 
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already expired. Thus, for example, if a man who had sold 
himself ten years before the year of jubilee for forty shekels, 
was to be redeemed after three years of } s term of service 
had expired, then the price of redemption amounted, after 
twelve shekels had been deducted for the time that he had 
served, to twenty-eight shekels. 

The kinsman who redeemed a slave in this way, did not, 
by so doing, acquire any claim to the service of the person 
redeemed. On the contrary such redemption was looked 
upon asaduty obligatory upon a man’s relatives, a duty 
which they could, under certain circumstances, be even com- 
pelled to perform.* 

The position of the Hebrew servant in the house of a 
master who was not an Israelite did not essentially differ 
from that in the house of a fellow-countryman. He was to 
be regarded as only a hired servant, and to be treated as 
such with all kindness. As re spects the Hebrew master, it 
was only necessary to make this kind treatment dependent 
upon the dictation of his own conscience: “thou shalt not 
rule over him with rigor, but shalt fear thy God (Levit, xxv, 
45); with reference to the heathen master, on the contrary, 
it is said (ib. v. 53): he “shall not rule with rigor over him in 
thy sight,” which words, as explained by the Rabbins, or- 
dain, that the magistrates are to see to this kind treatment. 
The interference of the magistrates was admigsible, however, 
only when the master’s rigor and want of consideration were 
clearly manifest. 


B. The Hebrew Maid-servant. 
my AON 
§ 12. 


With reference to the bondwoman the Mosaic law displays 
even a much more tender solicitude than in the case of the 
Iiebrew bondman. Besides the indulgent consideration 
which it constantly exhibits in view of the depressing circum- 
stances connected with the dependent condition and the loss 
of liberty of any human being, there was, in the case of the 
female slave, this additional circumstance to consider, that in 
a state of servitude a maiden’s virtue was more than ordin- 
arily exposed to temptations and to the wiles of seducers. 

*Maimonid. Abadim 1, 7. 

+Maimon Abadim, 1, 6. 
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This was especia'ly the case, if a maiden had, at a tender age, 
been sold by ber father because of his poverty,* her bud- 
ding youth and -her weakness and inexperience aggravated 
the dangers whica threatened her virtue. That this might 
be protected and removed from danger, the law provides that 
the master, when purchasing such a maiden, tacitly assumes 
the obligation to marry her when she has arrived at the age 
of puberty, or, at the least, to take her as his concubine. It 
is, as a general thing, inconceivable that any father could, 
except so‘ely in view of such an arrangement, be induced by 
his destitute condition to sell his daughter. Viewed in this 
light the particular specifications in Exod. xx1, T-11, become 
perfectly clear, as the following considerations will show: 

If the master manifested a willingness to fulfil the tacitly 
assumed obligation, the maiden was not to go out free, ‘as 
the men-servants do,” i. e., after the -ixth”year of service or 
in the year of jubilee, as she was no longer to be regarded as 
a common maidservant, but rather, in a certain sense, as the 
betrothed of the master (v. 7). But if the master showed by 
his conduct, that it was not his intention to marry her or to 
make her his concubine, he was to concede to her father or to 
some other member of her family the privilege of immediate- 
ly redeeming her,f and, as the Rabbins affirm, to facilitate 
her redemption by not demanding full restitution of the pur- 
chase money, and by deducting from this the amount that 
was covered by the services already rendered.{ But the de- 
ceitful master had no right to sell her to a stranger to be 
either his maidservant or his concubine (v. 8). 

If he did not wish to marry her himself, it was only to his 
own son that he could give her to wife. In this case, how- 
ever, he was to “deal with her after the manner of daugh- 
ters,’’ i. e., he was to give her the same dowry as if she were 

*Only at a tender age (whilst she was still nwyp [“little”]), a maiden 
could be sold by her father against her will. When she had arrived at 
the age of pulerty his paternal authority over her ceased, and could be 
exercised onlr in a sort of surveillance over her until she was married. 

7This is the most natural sense of mm, which has in the Hiphil 
form a causative significatiun, to permit to be redeemed. To us it is 
quite incomprehensible how Ewald (p. 246, note) can claim for the 
Hiphil form of »x= [to set free] without any authority whatever, the 
signification “/o marry, i. ¢., to take as concubine,” so that aqpm [let 
her be redeemed | would be only a ‘tautology of my {hath . betrothed 
her] and still belong to the connecting clause. 

tKiduschin 14, b: pas ays pnw sho mom 
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his own daughter and the son was to treat her as he would 
any free woman who had become his wife. 

3ut if either the master or his son who had married her 
took, besides her, another wife of the same description, the 
first one was not to suffer, in consequence, any diminution of 
her rights, for he was not allowed to diminish her food, her 
raiment, and her duty of marriage (v. 10). 

But if, when she had arrived at the age of puberty, the mas- 
ter refused either to marry her himself, or to give her to his 
son, or to effect her redemption, she obtained her liberty at 
once, without money, and without waiting for the seventh 
year of service, or the year of jubilee.* 

Without the consent of the maiden neither the master nor 
his son could take her to wife. But when such a marriage 
was contracted the marriage gift [made the morning after the 
consummation of the marriage] customary in other cases 
was not required, for the reason that the purchase-money, 
paid to the maiden’s father, was regarded as such. In all 
other respects this sort of marriage was just as much legally 
binding and just as sacred as the ordinary marriage, and 
could, like this, be dissolved only by the husband’s death or 
by a bill of divorce. 

Of course, however, instances might occur, in which the 
elevation of the purchased maidservant to the position of the 
master’s or the son’s wife was at all events, out of the ques- 
tion, and in which, moreover, all apprehensions of any dangers 
threatening her virtue were needless; as, for example, when 
a Hebrew woman who was no longer young sold herself, in 
consequence of her destitution, as a servant of all work. In 


*So the Rabbins understand v.11, vid. Raschi on this verse: Cf. 
also Maimonides Abad tv, 9. Others (Rosenmiiller, Philippson, Ewald, 
etc.) refer nbx e+e to the three things mentioned in the preceding verse : 
nny amos mae which seems, however, Jess suitable, as it is scarcely 
proper to say: amp> Avy Or mAWWe mey and the like, so that, in the place 
of abnwy: ws one ought rather to look for mb yr» or aSpmed. In this 
verse, moreover, the presumption is no longer admissible, that either 
the master or his son had really taken the maiden to wife, since this 
event would as a matter of course, have already terminated her state of 
bondage; upon which supposition, therefore, the words yp> px on ANsy 
{and she shall go out free without money”] would now be quite inap- 
propriate. 

+Maimonid. Abad. 1v, 7 and 10. It may be that Gideon’s union with 
the mother of Abimelech affords an historical instance of such a mar- 
riage, whence the latter is designated, at one time as wap (Judges vit, 
31) [“concuhine”], at another, with reference to her former rank, by 
way of contempt, as nox (ibid 9, 18,) [“‘maid-servant” ]. 
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this case the maidservant was (according to Deut. xv, 12, 17) 
put on the same footing with the Hebrew man-servant as re- 
gards the time for the restoration to ‘liberty, and the gift to 
be received at the time of parting.* 

According to tradition, a Hebrew woman was never sold 
into slavery on account of a theft she had committed.t The 
ordinance respecting the boring of the ear for the purpose 
of prolonging the term of service had also, according to the 
opinion of the Rabbins, no application to the Hebrew maid- 
servant.t As the Hebrew maidservant could form no matri- 
monial union with a slave, there existed, as a general thing, 
no reason why she should have her term of service prolong- 
ed beyond the period fixed by the law. In her case, more- 
over, a pierced ear could not be a disgraceful mark of slav- 
ery, for in ancient times also the female sex had, as a rule, 
the ears bored for the purpose of inserting ear ornaments. 


*This statement enables us to reconcile, in the most natural manner, 
the seeming contradiction between Exod. xx1, 7, and Deut. xv, 12, 17. 
For the former passage refers to the special case of a father selling his 
daughter as a maid servant, which took place, as a general thing, ouly 
on the presumption that the master would either take her himself, or 
give her to his son, to wife. The passage in Deuteronomy, on the con- 
trary, has reference to the purchase of a Hebrew woman as a common 
maid of all work, in which case there was no such presumption, Cf. 
Hengstenberg, the authenticity of the Pentateuch 1, p. 438, sq. That 
Ilebrew women were actually employed in the sole capacity of working 
slaves, appears from Jerem. xxx1v, 9-12. The Mischna likewise seems 
evidently to take it for granted in several places (Babamezia 1, 5; Eru- 
bin vir, 6; Maasar scheni tv, 4, in which last passage the use of nmnow 
instead of the more usual term anx must not be overlooked) that Hebrew 
women who had come of age cold also be held as servants. Quite 
a different view, however, is taken of this subject bv the Gemara (Ba- 
bamezia 12, b, Gittin 64, b.), according to which a Hebrew maidservant 
cou!d only be a maiden still in her minority, who had been sold by her 
father, and who, in case the master had not married her, became free, 
under any circumstances whatever, as soon as she had arrived at the 
age of puberty. 

7Mischna Sota 111, 8; Cf. also Maimonid. Abad 1, 2. 

tKiduschin 17 b; Cf. also Maimonid. 1, 13. Philippson, who in 
general shows a due respect for the traditional acceptation, maintains, 
in opposition to it (p, 424), that the Hebrew maiden could, by having 
her ear bored in public, remain longer in service ; and he endeavors to 
support this view by an appeal to Deut. xv, 17. The traditional view, 
however, refers, in that place, the words ;>-neyn arond ny [“and also 
unto thy maidservant thou shalt do likewise’’| to verse 13, and thus con- 
siders verses 16 and !7 down to ody [for ever] as a parenthesis. This 
acceptation of the passage under consideration is, as it appears to us, 
sustained by the following verse (v.8), which quite obviously refers back, 
in like manner, to verse 13. 
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And lastly, it may have been looked upon as irreconcilable 
with a sense of propriety, to permit an operation so public 
and degrading to be performed upon the person of a woman. 


The final Abrogation of Slavery as respects Members of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. 


§ 13 


It cannot be accurately determined, how long and to what 
extent the laws of Moses regarding the condition of slaves 
who belonged to the Jewish commonwealth were actually 
carried into effect. That slaves received, upon the whole, 
that kind treatment and those favors which the law claimed 
for them, we may safely infer from the silence of the pro- 
phets, as these guardians and defenders of all who were op- 
pressed or suffered wrong would, of a certainty, not have 
failed to rebuke any open offences against those provisions 
of the law. Only the ordinance respecting the emancipa- 
tion at the end of the sixth year of service hal, as we learn 
from the prophet Jeremiah xxxtv, 14), toward the end of 
the old Jewish monarchy, for a long time already fallen en- 
tirely into disuse. Nor is it difficult to account for the dis- 
regard of this particular ordinance. With a tender consider- 
ation for certain relations the law itself had allowed the 
term of service to be prolonged beyond the period of six 
years. 

It is natural, thet the richer Hebrews found it to their in- 
terest to make an extended use of this concession, and to in- 
duce their Ifebrew servants by alluring promises to consent 
to the prolongation of their term of service. ‘The notice to 
the judges which the law prescribed, and which was specially 
designed to prevent this abuse, was probably omitted in most 
cases, as the master had reason to apprehend that the slave 
would permit himself to be deterred by the representations 
of the judges and by the boring of his ear to which the law 
required him to submit, from persisting in his purpose. In 
this way the law of Moses, which restricted the servitude of 
a Iebrew to a term of six years, fell gradually so complete- 
ly into oblivion, that «ervants were, even against their will, 
retained in bondage, because the opinion had come to be en- 
tertained, that masters had a justly acquired right to the un- 
limited services of persons whom they had cence bought as 
slaves. Even in the political reform which was undertaken, 


! . 
in the spirit of the Mosaic law, by the pious king Josiah, 
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the reintroduction of the ordinance relating to the liberation 
of slaves after a servitude of six years seems not to have 
been undertaken, as it was to be presumed that an attempt 
of this kind would lead to no permanent results. It must, 
however, have appeared proportionally easier and at all events, 
more in accordance with the spirit of the Mosaie legislation, 
rather to abolish slavery, as regards members of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, entirely, and to introduce labor for wages, or 
the plan of employing day laborers, in its place. An at- 
tempt of this kind seems to have been actually made even 
before the downfall of the old Jewish monarchy. For at 
the time when Nebuchadnezzar began the seige of Jerusa- 
lem, | king Zedekiah proposed, probably upon representations 
of the prophet Jeremiah, at a popular assembly convened in 
the temple for the purpose of determining upon a day of hu- 
miliation and prayer in view of the impending danger, that 
every man should let his Hebrew slave and his Hebrew 
bondwoman go free, and that no man should thereafter hold 
in bondage a fellow countryman and fellow believers.* 

Both the princes and the people assented to the proposed 
measure, and the resolution which was adopted by a solemn 
ceremony was immediately carried into effect. But scarcely 
was the threatened danger supposed to have passed away, 
when the rich and powerful repented of what they had done, 
and again reduced their emancipated slaves by force under 
the yoke of bondage. It was not until the complete over- 
throw of the ancient monarchy, emphatically predicted anew 
by the prophet in consequence of this breach of faith, that 
the slavery of fellow members of the Hebrew commonwealth 
really came to anend. An attempt, which was made after 
the return from the Babylonish captivity, to introduce it 

*Vid. Jerem. xxxtv, 8, sqq. The assumption that this emancipation 
was nothing more than a measure dictated by danger, “so that the num 
ber of combatants might be increased in the same manner as it was 
occasionally done among other nations, by means of + mancipated 
slaves,” is sufficiently confuted by the circumstance, tha: the emancipa- 
tion was to embrace alsv the bondwomen, whom it was scarcely intend- 
ed to employ as soldiers. The solemn manner in which the King’s pro- 
position was sanctioned at the temple (vv. 15, 18 and 19) indicates on 
the contrary, that the emancipation was to be an expiatory measure to 
avert the divine wrath provoked by the enslavment of Hebrew citizens. 
That the proposition aimed at the perpetual abolition of the slavery of 
Iiebrew citizens seems to be expressed by the emphatic words: ew yen 
sms Da ay sda | “that none should serve himself of them, i. e., of a Jew 
his brother”’} v. 9, and spy sap sndbad [“that none should serve them 
selves of them any more”| v. 10. 
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azain, was energetically crushed by Nehemiah (Nehem. v, 
5-10). After that there were in the re-established Jewish 
commonwealth none but non-Hebrew or heathen slaves, of 

whose condition we shall speak in the next following section. 

Such slaves were held, under the same circumstances, by the 
Jews who dwelt in Palestine and other oriental countries, 
even after the downfall of the second Jewish monarchy. The 
privilege of having a Hebrew for a slave was regarded 
having ceased of course, with the disappearance of the cele- 
bration of the year of jubilee, i. e., about the time of the de- 
struction of the first monarchy.* From this time forward, 
therefore, fellow-countrymen could only be hired as free 
workmen, day-laborers, waiters and house-servants.—| We 
find, indeed, that under the despotic rule of Herod the old 
law, according to which a Hebrew could be sold for theft, was 
again introduced ; the people, however, appear to have resis 
ted the execution of this ordinance, by refusing to buy oe 
slaves, whence the King caused thieves to be sold into foreign 
countries; but by this proceeding he only exasperated the 
people still more. 

As respects those Hebrews who had, either through war 
or in any other way, fallen into servitude among _heath- 
ens, it was at all times regarded as a most sacred duty, rest- 
ing upon every Hebrew who possessed the means, to ransom 
them.§ 


II. The Condition of Slaves who were not Hebrews. 
§ 14. 
Whence were these Slaves usually obtained ? 


The real slaves whom it was allowed to hold for life might 
be obtained, according to the Mosaic law (Levit. xxv, 44- 
46), partly from among the surrounding nations, partly from 
among the strangers and foreign settlers in the country, but not 
from among the | Canaanitish ‘peoples who dwelt originally i in 
the land, because these nations, who were immersed in vice 
and idolatry, were to be utterly extirpated, in order that all 
temptation might be removed from the immigrating Israelites 

* yyy Sane wra Noe ama may soy yx, Kiduschin 63 and Erachin 29; Cf. 
also Maimond. Abadim 1, 10 and Jobel uschemita x, 8 and 9. 

PORD, VIL, WD, WO. 

ICf. Josephus Antiqq. xv1, 1, 1. 

4Nehem. v, 8; Cf. also Baba bathra fol. 8: aay mip Yay pw. 
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(Cf. Deut. xx, 16-19) But as these nations were never ac- 
tually rooted out of the country, many of them having re- 
mained within the dominions of the Israelites (Cf. Judges I, 
28, sqq.), it was natural that most of the slaves should, at a 
later period, be obtained from among these very Canaanites. 
And in this we may find the reason why the Rabbins ordin- 
arily employ the words »y:> +27 ‘“‘Canaanitish slave,” as the 
designation for any slave who was not a Hebrew.* 


§ 15. 
How were such Slaves originally acquired ? 


There were three ways in which slaves who were not He- 
brews were originally acquired : 

1. By purchase, i. e., by buying from the nations men- 
tioned above partly slaves of their own, partly prisoners of 
war, and probably, to some extent also, children who were 
sold by their parents because of their poverty. This was 
probably the most common method of obtaining them, and 
such slaves are in the Scriptures often called y>> mpn slaves 
“bought with money” [see Gen. XviI, 12, 13, 23, 27], in or- 
der to distinguish them from those “‘born in the house.” 

2. By contract, i. e., when individual strangers, who dwelt 
in the land and were unable to maintain themselves by free 
labor, entered voluntarily, either for a specified period of 
time or for ever, into the state of slavery, in order thus to 
be relieved from the necessity of caring for their own 
support. 

3. By conquest in war,t i. e., when those prisoners of 
war who were either taken on the field of battle or at the 
conquest of hostile cities were deprived of their liberty and 


*It is possible that with this term the Rabbins also designed to des- 
ignate the real, permanent slave, in contradistirction from the Hebrew 
servant, who was not in the proper sense of the word a slave, so that 
+29 is an allusion to Gen. 1x, 25, where Canaan is cursed as the “ser- 
vant of s¢ rvants,” i, e., as the meanest of all slaves: vid. Raschi on 
Kiduschin 22, b: 

POOp Tay MHI IS owen 39 ow Sy ow omap So 

+In the Mischna Kiduselini 1, 3, the three modes of obtaining Canaan- 
itish slaves are designated by the words: spina wna ADs3, which may be 
regarded as corresponding with three methods of obtaining them de- 
scribed above as purchase, contract., and conquest in war. In reality, 
however, the Mischna, at the place referred to, treats, not of the origin- 
al acquisition of slaves, but only of the manner in which, in a transfer 
of property, the mastership over [or right in] slaves is, just as in the 
case of other kinds of property, assumed by means either of money, 
or of contract, or of actual appropriation (i. e., by requirng the servi- 
ces of the slave). 
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made slaves by the conquerors.’ Among the Hebrews, how- 
ever, the number of slaves, especially of male slaves, couid 
not gre: utly increase in this way, in: asmuch as the earliest laws 
of war (Deut. xx, 10-19) very much, restricted the sparing 
of the lives of prisoners s taken in a just war. The stealing 
of men by violence or kidnapping, which was a very com- 
mon method of obtaining slaves among the ancient nations, 
was regarded by the Hebrews as so heinous a crime, that 
when the person thus stolen was a fellow-countryman, it was 
like murder, punished with death, (Exod. xx1, 16, Deut. 
XXIV, 7.) 

A very considerable increase of the number of slaves was, 
however, obtained in the children who were born of taney 
women in contubernal unions, and who, as “‘children of the 
bondwoman,” or as “born in the house,’’ were the serfs of 
the master. These, were from the earliest times, regarded 
as the best and most trustworthy, because they had grown 
up in the family and were familiar with all the affairs of the 
household, so that their fidelity and attachment could be 
more ce. iainly reckoned upon, (Gen. XIv, 14). 


§ 16. 
Number and Price of these Slaves. 


In the absence of all definite accounts, it is impossible to 
ascertain exactly, how great the number of these slaves was, 
at different times, among the Hebrews. That this number 
was, at all events, very small in comparison with the vast 
hosts of slaves among the Greeks and Romans,* may be in- 
ferred from divers circumstances. An excess of slaves pre- 
supposed, at all times, an extensive traffic in slaves and reg- 
ular slave-markets. But of neither of these is any trace to 
be discovered emong the Hebrews. + 


*Athenzeus states the number of slaves in Attica alone to have been 
400,000, in Corinth 450,000, and in the small island of A®gina 470,000. 
In Rome, under the empire, many a rich citizen had alone from 10,000 
to 20,000 slaves. 

+The Mischna first mentions the sale of slaves in the market. Cf. 
Baba Kama vit, 1: pywa -omn sap but even this does not presuppose an 
extensive Siave trade carried on in markets expressly arranged for this 
traffic. The expression occurring in + Siphra, upon Levit. xxv, 42, 
mon yax (Cf. also Maimon. Abad. , to designate the 
upon which the slaves to be public ‘. ~* were placed, refers probably 
only to the practice which is known to have prevailed in Rome at the 
sale of slaves: ef. the expression, “de lapide emtus,” Cic. in Pis. 15. 
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It is only in the account of the return from the Babylon- 
ish captivity that a statement occurs, from which we may 
derive a proximate estimate af the numerical proportion of 
the slaves to the free Hebrews. According to Ezra m, 64, 
65 and Nehem. vii, 67, there were in the train of the 4z, 
360 returning exiles 7,337 slaves of both sexes. This gave, 
onan average, only one slave to every five or six free per- 
sons, and as the latter is precisely the avearge number of 
persons in a family, one slave to each family. It is proba- 
ble that in the different periods of the Jewish history this 
was the normal numerical proportion. It is to be presumed 
that the more wealthy and powerful families employed, at 
times, a greater number of slaves for, the raising of cattle, 
the cultivation of the soil, and the different domestic occu- 
pations; but then the poorer families often had none at all 
(Prov. x11, 9), or several families were sometimes satisfied 
with having one slave in common, who rendered his services 
to the several families in turn on certain fixed days.* We 
know that during the time of the second temple no slaves at 
all were held either by the Essenes or the Therapeute ; for 
those sects repudiated every species of slavery as incompati- 
ble with the natural equality of all human beings.t The 
Pharisees also were, from moral considerations, opposed at 
all events to the holding of many slaves, and reccommended 
that in domestic service poor Hebrews should be employed 
rather than slaves.{ 

The price of slaves was, of course, different at different 
times, and was, moreover, conformed to the age, sex, health, 
strength, capacities and skill of individual slaves. We learn 
from Exod. xx1, 32, where the restitution to be made for a 
slave who had been killed by an unruly ox, that the average 
price of a common laboring slave of either sex amounted to 
thirty shekels. If, as many suppose, the normal price of 
slaves was really made the basis of the census recorded in 
Levit. XXvII, 1-8, then this price varied, according to the 
sex and age of the slave, from five shekels to fifty, and so 
that slaves brought the highest price between the ages of 
twenty and sixty, whilst female slaves brought less than male 
slaves. With reference to the later times of the Jewish 

*Cf. the case repeatedly considered in the Talmudic law: pomy ww Sv 
33y 

+Philo Opp. editio Mangey. 1, 458 and 482. 

{Vide Mischna Aboth 11, 8, and 1, 5; Cf. also Babamezia 60 b. 
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commonwealth Josephus* reports the ransom paid for an Is- 
raelitish captive at 120 drachme [about $21,18], which was 
probably at that time the average value of aslave. As the 
value of the shekel was, in later times, equal to 4 Attic drach- 
mz [i. e., a little over 68 cents}],¢ we would thus again have 
the sum of thirty shekels, only that these shekels exceeded 
those of the days of Moses in weight. 
§ 17. 
d. The Legal Position of Slaves. 

Although the position, which the law of Moses gave the 
heathen slave, was essentially different from that of the He- 
brew servant, as the latter was to belong to the master only 
for a fixed period of time, and was to be regarded by him 
only asa hired servant, whilst the former could be held as 
property im perpetuo, and transmitted, as such, to heirs 
(Levit. xxv, 46), this position was, nevertheless, far more 
favorable than with any other nation of antiquity. It is 
well known that among the other nations the slave was, in 
the eye of the law, nothing more than a chattel, devoid of all 
personality, so that the master might do with him what he 
pleased, and even put him to death ;{ among the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, the slave was regarded as being indeed the 
property of the master; not, however, as a chattel but as a 
person. The fact is that he was only in so far regarded as 
property, that the master could, as his purchaser, claim the 
benefit of all his capacity for producing and getting, inas- 
much, however, as the slave could never cease to be a man, 
he was looked upon as a person possessing certain natural 
human rights, which even the master could not invade with 
impunity. 

When considered from this point of view the statements 
both of the Bible and the Rabbins, regarding the legal posi- 
tion of slaves, become perfectly clear. Regarded as the mas- 


* Antiqq. =m, 2, 3. 

TAntiqq. m, 8, 2. 

{Vide Heineccius Ant. Rom. I. Tit. III, 2, on the subject of Roman 
slaves: non pro personis, sed pro rebus, immo pro nullis habebantur 
etc: |“they were regarded, not as persons, but as things, aye, even as 
not anything at all’’|. Cf. also Gai. Inst. 1,52. Apud omnes perzeque 
gentes animadvertere possumus, dominis in servos vite necisque protes- 
tatem esse. [“We may perceive equally among all nations, that mas- 
ters have the power of life and death over their slaves.”’] 
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ter’s property, the slave could again be sold or transmitted 
to an heir, bestowed as a present or given in pledge* by the 
master. When viewed as a person, however, his life, his 
health and soundness of limb constituted an inviolable pos- 
session to which the power of the master did not extend. 
And although therefore the latter could not, by means of 
corporeal chastisement, force him to labor, he was at liberty 
to employ milder disciplinary measures. The direct killing 
of a slave, even when his death was the effect of chastise- 

ment with a cane or rod, was to be punishe »d (Exod. xx1, 20), 

i. e., according to the expl: unation of the Rabbins, it was to 
be expiated by the execution of the master. If the death 
of the slave did not ensue immediately upon the inflicted 
chastisement, but after several days, so that the chastisement 
could not be regarded with certainty as the cause of his 
death, the master was not to be punis hed, as the ‘loss of his 
slave was then considered a sufficient punishment (ibid v. 21). 
But if the master had, in chastising his slave, made use of 
an instrument which was obviously such as that a blow given 
with it would prove mortal, the master was punis hed with 
death,+ although the slave had not died until some length of 
time after he had received the injury. If a man knocked 
out an eye or onlya tooth of his servant, or inflicted a se- 
rious injury on any part of his body, which could then not 
be restored to its normal condition,{ the servant obtained 
his liberty immediately (Exod. xx1, 21, 26, 27). 

In so far as the slave was the property of his master, he 
could earn or acquire nothing for himself. In this respect 
the principle obtained, “‘the “hand of the slave is the hand of 
the master,’’§ or, “what the slave acquires, he acquires for 
the master.’’|| To the master, therefore, belonged, not only 
whatsoever the slave had acquired by his labor, or found, or 
received as a present, but he was also entitled to indemnifica- 

*The giving of aslave in pledge did not, however, afford the creditor 
perfect sec urity, as the debtor could ‘give the slave whom he had pledg- 
ed his liberty : Cf. Mischna Gittin LV, 4. 

7Cf. Miedoon. “concerning murder,” IJ, 14. 

{Vide Kid: 24, where 24 such parts of the body are specified, such 
as the ears, fingers, toes, ete. 

€21 v2 say » Babamezia 96. Kiduschin 23 b. 

37 Aap 3ay Mapw mn Pes. 88 b. The Roman law expresses the same 
principle in : 





ost precisely the same words: Quodcunque per servum 
acquiritur id domino acquiritur. |“Whatever is acquired by the slave is 
vcquired for the master”| Gai. Inst. I, 52. 
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tion for injuries which the slave had suffered in his person at 
the hands of others. 

Regarded as a person, the slave was responsible for his 
own acts. If therefore he had injured other persons, the 
master was not under legal obligation to make restitution ; 
on the contrary, the restitution which the law prescribed in 
such cases now rested upon the slave, and he was bound to 
make it after he had again obtained his liberty.* 

In his relation to third persons the criminal Jaw regarded 
the slave as being on precisely the same footing as the free 
Israelite. The premeditated murder of a slave was punished 
with death, whoever slew him unintentionally, was exiled to 
one of the cities of refuge ; and conversely, murder commit- 
ted by the slave was punished in precisely the same man- 
ner}. A third person who either wounded, beat or defamed 
a slave was liable to the same penalties as if he had inflicted 
these injuries upon a free Israelite.{ 


§ 18. 
e. The religious and civil Position of the Slave. 


The sacred law [das Religionsgesetz] expressly requires, 
that the master shall let his non-Hebrew [foreign] slave par- 
ticipate in the three most significant sacred rites of the Isra- 
elitish nation: 

1. In circumcision, the sign of the covenant. According 
to this command slaves born in the house were to receive 
this sign of the covenant on the eighth day after they were 
born, and purchased slaves, when they entered the service of 
a Hebrew master.§ Gen. xvi, 10-14; Exod. xu, 44. 

*Mischna Baba. Kama VIII, 4; Cf. also Mischna Jedaim IV, 7, and 
Maim. “Concerning Theft,” I, 9. 

+Maimon. “Concerning Murder,” IT, 10-14. 











tMischna Baba. Kama VIII, 3, Maccoth fol. 9 a; Cf. Maimon. Hilch. 
Chobel umasik II], 4and 10. This was different in the Roman law, ac- 
cording to which what was slander or defamation in respect of a free 
citizen, was not likewise stich as rezarded a slave. It was also allowed 
to revile the slaves of others and to strike them with the fist with im 
punity; Cf. Gai. IIT, 222. “Si quis servo convicium feeerit, vel pugno 
eum percusserit, non ] nitu Ha formula temere petenti d 
t If any one has gathered a crowd round (mobbed lave 
struck him with his fist, there is no mode of proceeding pri bed, nut 
is there any imme liate redress to a plaintiff) 

4Saalschiitz (das M Recht, p. 704) denies that it was a general rule 
to circumcise slaves aud maintalus that it was nothing mo hu 
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2. In the observance of the Sabbath. Both the male and 
the female slave were, equally with the master, forbidden to 
labor on the Sabbath, and required to enjoy the rest of that 
day, Exod. xx, 10; xxim, 12; Deut. v, 14. 

3. In eating the passover, and in the rejoicings connected 
with the sacrificial rites of the other festivals, Exod. xu, 
44; Deut. xm, 18; xvi, 11, 14. 

By his participation in these three sacred rites the slave 
passed out of heathenism and was, in a measure, regarded as 
a fellow-believer.* He could not, however, be looked upon 
as a full participant of the religious and national covenant,+ 
because as such he would have ceased to be a real slave. Un- 
der no circumstances, could a foreigner enter into the cove- 
nant of faith [Glaubensbund] without that perfectly spon- 
taneous and uninfluenced determination of his own mind, 
which could not be looked for in a slave. 

Other religious duties the law of Moses does not expressly 
enjoin upon the slave. The Rabbins, however, assert, that 
upon him rested those religious obligations also, which were 
equally binding upon the female as upon the male sex ;{ and 
this opinion is based upon the circumstance that, ‘ whereas 
the slave was required to renounce idolatry and all idolatrous 
practices, the injunction to perform those religious duties af- 
forded him the means of satisfying his religious wants. But 
how far the Rabbins were from proposing to do violence, in 
any respect, to the conscience of the slave, appears plainly 
from their so interpreting the law, that the purchased slave 
special obligation laid upon Abraham, and which was no more binding 
under the Mosaiclaw. We suggest that this view is contradicted by the 
expression p2n735 |‘in your generations’] Gen. XVII, 12, and by t 
words sy nad [“for an everlasting covenant”] v.13. That the Mosuic 
law should only occasionally mention the circumcision of slaves, as, e. 
g.,in Exod XII, 44,is not surprising, seeing that it presupposes the 
perpetual obligation of the duty enjoined upon Abraham and his d 
scendants “‘forever,’ and that even in respect of the Israelite himself 
it does not inculcate circumeixion otherwise than occasionali; 
example, in Levit. XII, 3. The Rabbins affirm that in the case of 
the slave, circireumcision had to be accompanjed with baptism. To 
the latter the purchased bondwoman was also required to submit at the 
beginning of her term of service, and she thus entered into the sam 
religious relation as the bondman. Cf. Jebamoth 46; Maim. Issure 
biah XIII, 11. 


*owns xy mk Baba Kama&8; Sanhedr. 86; Cf. also Maim. “Concern 
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was not even to be compelled to submit to circumcision, al- 
though his receiving that rite was especially commanded by 
the law. If, therefore, the slave refused to submit to the rite, 
the master was to wait patiently a whole year, and to endea- 
vor, by kind admonitions, to bring him to a better mind. If, 
however, his efforts then remained fruitless, he was obliged 
to sell him again toa heathen. But if the slave had, at the 
very commencement of his servitude, mad@ the omission of 
circumcision a condition of his entering the master’s service, 
then the latter was at liberty to keep him, thouzh uncircum- 
cised for ever.* The slave who had once been removed out 
of heathenism, by means of circumcision could not again be 
sold to a heathen or into a foreign land, because he might 
thus be easily led to relapse into heathenism. If the mas- 
ter, nevertheless, sold him, he could, under certain circum- 
stances, be compelled to buy him back again ; and in that 
event he was not allowed to retain him in his service, but had 
to let him go free.t+ 

Before the magistrates the evidence of a slave was of no 
value. This arose probably from the unfavorable opinion 
which was generally entertained respecting the moral char- 
acter of slaves.{ ‘The Rabbins, however, recognize in this 
exclusion only a consequence of the circumstance that, ac- 
cording to Mosaic-Talmudic law, the female sex also was ex- 
cluded from giving evidence before court, and that hence it 
was inadmissible to place slaves higher than the female sex, 
who were full participants in the national and religious cove- 
nant of Israel.§ 

It was not competent for a female slave to enter into the 
marriage relation under the sanctions of religion and the civil 
law.|| If the master permitted a bondman to cohabit with a 
bondwoman, this connexion was not looked upon, from either 
a legal or religious point of view, as marriage. Hence the 
master was at liberty to let the same bondwoman afterwards 
live in acontubernal union with another slave.§ But this 

*Jebamoth 48 b. 


7Gittin 43 b. Maimon Abadim vin, 1. 

tS mane pay mann Aboth II, 7; 5 sm swpopna stay Kethub, I] xmsnp 
owo Pesachim 91. 

ZBaba Kama 88 wnv-n mpa Cf. also Maim. “Concerning Evidence,” 
IX, 4. 

perp wna pen xb Jebamoth 45 a; Kiduschin 68. 


Cf. Maim. Issure biah XIV, 19. 
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was not done by noble-minded masters, who gave up the bond- 
woman exclusively to the slave, to whom she had been orig- 
inally assigned.* 

Children who were the fruit of the illicit intercourse of a 
free man with a bondwoman were held as slaves, and belong- 
ed as such to the master of the mother; children, however, 
whom a bondman had with a free woman were, although 
esteemed ignoble, regarded as free born; for in such cases 
the child always shared the condition of the mother.t 

The seduction of a maid-servant who had been betrothed 
to another man,{ but had not, yet been set quite free, was, 
according to the law of Moses, punished with scourging, but 
not, as in the case of a betrothed free maiden, with death. 
Besides this, the seducer had to atone for his sin by bringing 
a trespass offering (Levit x1x, 20-22). 


f. Domestic Condition. « 
§ 19. 
Employment of the Slaves. 


The employments of the slaves differed according to their 
various abilities and capacities and the wants of their owner. 
The male slaves were probably employed chiefly in agricul- 
ture and the breeding of cattle, the two principal occupations 
of the nation. In the house they also did the harder work 
of the household, and waited upon the person of the master 
at table, in dressing and undressing, washing and anointing 
him. Whenthe master went into the bath, it was usual for a 
slave to follow him and to carry his garments. With such 
personal attendance upon the master, the slave usually be- 
gan his term of service.§ Slaves were apparently, not much 
employed in mechanical pursuits, as these were highly 
esteemed by the Hebrews, and doubtless carried on chiefly 
by free men. ‘The Kabbins, however, make mention also of 


*Cf. la 47: ybendnn wna a5 nd ann Sew 

Pst Abad. IX, 1-3; Issure biah XV, 3,4. The same princi- 
ple was held by the Roman law: qui nascitur sine legitimo matrimonio, 
matrem sequitur; “he thatis born out of lawful wedlock follows the con- 
dition of the mother :’’ Cf. Gai. I, 82. 

{With reference to the different interpretations of this statute Cf. 
Talmud Kerith 11 a. 


f. Kiduschin 22 b. 
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slaves employed in trade and in mechanical occupations, such 
as keepers of public baths, barbers, bakers and the like* 

Skilful and trustworthy slaves were not only sometimes 
employed as overseers of the other slaves and as domestic 
stewards (Gen. Xv, 2; XxIv, 2; 2 Sam. 1x, 10), but seem 
even to have been appointed governors to the sons of the 
house (Prov. xvi, 2). The female slaves, who were under 
the immediate authority of the mistress of the family, were 
expected to render her the same personal services, as the 
male slaves performed for the master. Besides these, they 
attended to the female occupations of the house, the princi- 
pal of which were baking, cooking, grinding, washing and 
spinning. ‘They were employed as nurses and as maids to 
take care of children? ‘The hardest labor that female slaves 
were required to perform consisted in preparing grain for 
aking, which was done by means of handmills (Job xxxt, 
10; Is. xtvi, 2; Cf. also Exod. x1, 5, and Eccles, x1, 3). 
The lowest position was that of those female slaves, whose 
duty it was to wait upon the master’s male slaves (1 Sam. 
XXvV, 41), and with whom they were made to cohabit. The 
only out-door work in which maid-servants appear to have 
been employed was the binding of sheaves (Cf. Ruth 11, 8, 
9, 23). 

§ 20 


b. Treatment of Slaves. 


The enactment of the Mosaic law, which required that 
both male and female slaves should enjoy a weekly day of 
rest, was itself sufficient to secure them against being over- 
tasked with excessive labor. The statute also by which it is 
enjoined, that animals shall not be tasked beyond their 
strength, and which, therefore, forbids that animals of un- 
equal strength shall labor together in the same yoke (Deut. 
XXII, 10) conveyed a forcible appeal for so much the greater 
consideration to be shown for the physical ability of slaves to 
labor. Above all, however, the recollection, always cherish- 
ed among the people, of the heavy burdens borne by them as 
slaves in Egypt from which divine mercy, in punishing their 
oppressors, had delivered them, as also the admonitions to 

*Cf. Mechiltha on Exod. XXI, 2and Siphra on Levit. XXV, 39, 
where it is maintained that it was forbidden to employ Hebrew servants 
in such money-making pursuits. 
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deal kindly and mercifully with all strangers and destitute 
persons, which the divine law reiterated, with direct refer- 
ence to these reminiscenses, again and again, could not fail 
to have an important influence upon the treatment of slaves. 
We can therefore look upon it as certain, that, as a general 
thing, the condition of slaves was, among the Hebrews far 
more tolerable and favorable than among any other nation of 
antiquity. There are even, in the proverbs of Solomon 
(xxIx, 19, 21) and of Sirach (xxxi11, 25-29), several passa- 
ges which caution against the excessive indulgence of slaves, 
especially the younger ones, and which authorize the opinion 
that most unhappy effects had not been unfrequently exper- 
ienced in consequence of too great tenderness and indul- 
gence in the treatment of slaves. Disobedient and indolent 
slaves were, doubtless, sometimes chastised with a cane or 
rod of correction, and even, in cases of extraordinary contu- 
macy, put in chains (Sirach xxx111, 29), but the severe pen- 
alties mentioned above, as annexed to the killing or serious 
maiming of a slave, could not fail to tie the hands of a hard- 
hearted master, and to restrain him from allowing chastise- 
ment to degenerate into cruelty. Of the inhuman modes of 
punishment, which were employed among the Romans for 
even slight offences,* not a trace can be discovered among 
the Hebrews. 

To the kindness with which slaves were, in general, treat- 
ed, we must also ascribe the circumstance, that not a single 
instance of such servile insurrections as were not unfrequent 
among the Romans and Greeks, is known to have occurred 
among the Hebrews. Instances even of slaves running away 
from their masters appear to have been very rare; at all 
events there is only a solitary case of this kind, that of two 
of the servants of the violent Shimei (1 Kings 11, 39), re- 
corded in the Old Testament.+ 

If thus the treatment of slaves was, as a general thing, 
kind and humane, noble-minded masters distinguished them- 
selves pre-eminently in this respect. Thus Job, when re- 
viewing his past life with reference to its moral character, 
was able to bear witness concerning himself, that he had 
never despised the cause of his man-servant or his maid-ser- 
vant, nor had, in general, at any time forgotten, that in the 
dignity of human nature the slave was his equal (Job xxXx1, 

*Cf. Becker’s Gallus I, 129 sqq. 


+From the time of the Talmud several cases are recorded Gittin 45. 
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13-15). The opulent and highly respected Boaz enters with 
a truly paternal affability the circle of his laboring slaves, 
and is the first to offer them the salutation: “The Lord be 
with you” (Ruth 1, 4). The Talmud makes frequent men- 
tion of distinguished men of later times, and reports that 
they gave their servants a portion of every dish, of which 
they themselves partook, and that they even had their food 
served up to them, before they themselves sat down to their 
meals ;* that they received condolences on account of the 
death of a faithful slave, like as when a near relation had died, 
and that they addressed aged slaves with the honorable ap- 
pellative of father V., or mother N.+ A distinguished Rab- 
bi, even proposed the general introduction of the practice of 
chanting publicly at the funerals of virtuous slaves, the cus- 
tomary lament: ‘Woe! the good. faithful man, productive of 
good was his activity.’’f 

In their conduct towards the slaves of others also the He- 
brews, in general, observed the duties and performed the 
kind offices dictated by philanthropy. To calumniate a slave 
to his master was looked upon as an execrable sin, which 
God will not leave unpunished (Prov. xxx, 10). Those who 
were wont in any relation to practice beneficence and mercy, 
were equally conscientious in practicing them toward slaves,$ 
and as it was the duty of every man to ransom a free man 
who had fallen into captivity, so also was this duty recog- 
nized with regard to a slave who had been taken pris- 
oner. || 

Faithful slaves not unfrequently, especially at the death of 
their master, obtained their liberty as a reward of their 
faithful services, and in that event usually received a part of 
the inheritance (Prov. xvi, 2). In default of male heirs 
the chief of the slaves or house-steward was, in the earliest 
times, sometimes adopted as a son and appointed sole heir 
(Gen. XV, 3), or married to the master’s daughter (1 Chron. 
it, 34), in order that thus the property might be kept togeth- 
er. ‘The latter alternative was sometimes also adopted under 
other circumstances: for example, if the daughters of the 
house could not get any free-born husbands; at any rate 

*Kethub. 61 and Talmud Jerus. Baba Kama 6. 

+Berachoth 16 b. 

tBerachoth ibid.~ 
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there was a proverb indicating this circumstance current in 
Jerusalem: “If your daughter is marriageable, emancipate 
your slave and let him become her husband.”’* Female slaves 
onthe contrary, were not made entirely free unless they 
were demanded by some person in marriage, as it would 
otherwise have been no kindness to them to give them their 
liberty, for they were likely those, to be cast, entirely unpro- 
tected, upon the world. When therefore it was proposed to 
reward a female slave for faithful services, it was often con- 
sidered more judicious merely to take her out of her low posi- 
tion and to retain her for the performance of the lighter la- 
bors of the family. 


§ 21. 


g. The Emancipation of Slaves. 


5 


The law of Moses makes no provision for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves who were not Hebrews, except in the case of 
the slave who had received some serious bodily injury at the 
hands of his master (Exod. xxi, 26, 27). But that it pre- 
supposes the possibility of his obtaining his liberty under 
other circumstances also is evident from Levit. x1x, 20. 
These circumstances and the particular manner, in which the 
emancipation was effected, are more fully stated by the Rab- 
bins as follows: 

1. Emancipation in consideration of a ransom paid for 
him. As the slave could, as such, own no property, his be- 
ing ransomed was entirely out of the question, unless some 
third person paid the master the value of the slave, for the 
purpose of giving him his liberty. This he, accordingly, re- 
ceived at the very moment when the master accepted the 
profiered sum, without any written document being re- 
quired.{ 

2. By a certificate of his discharge, which the master de- 
livered to the slave with his own hands, in the presence of 
witnesses, or, if the certificate had been signed by witnesses, 
by the hands of a third person. ‘The phraseology of such 
certificates might vary as, e. g. ‘Thou art now a free man,”’ 
or, “Thou belongest now to thyself,” or it might be worded 
in some other way, provided only that in it the master dis- 

Pesachim 113 a: mb ym qray vane 2 433 

rCf. Gittin 40 a. 

Maimon. Abadim, V, 2. 
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tinctly renounced his claim to the slave, and in no manner 
whatever reserved to himself any right to him.* 

3. By Testament, i. e., if the master, in his last will and 
testament, declared the slave to be free, or either required or 
requested his heir to emancipate him. 

4. Lastly, by tacit emancipation,} i. e., if the master in- 
dicated, in any way whatever, that he no longer regarded the 
slave as such, if, e. g., he constituted him heir of his entire 
property,§ or gave him a free-born woman to wife, or if he 
numbered him among ten free Hebrews selected as partici- 
pants in some sacred rite, or, in a word, if he ordered him to 
perform any act which only a free Hebrew was required to 
perform.|| In all these cases the slave at once obtained his 
freedom, but in order to render this perfectly valid, a certifi- 
cate of emancipation was requisite, which the master could 
be compelled to execute. 

Over slaves whom he had emancipated the master did not 
among the Hebrews, as was the case among the Romans and 
Greeks, afterwards exercise any patronage; much less was 
he allowed to reduce him again to the condition of a slave, 
if he repented of having emancipated him.** After he had 
obtained his liberty the slave was required to receive, in open 
day, and in the presence of three Hebrews, the baptism 
which was, in Judaism, practised in connection with the re- 
ception of proselytes,}} and was then regarded as, in every 
respect, a full member of the national and religious covenant 
of the Israelites.{{ 

*Maimon. Abah. V, 3, and VII, 1. Several complete formulas for 
such certificates employed in later times are found in abyan no to Jore 
dea cap. 267. 

+Maimon. ibid VI, 4 and Sechija umathana IX, 11. 

{Similar to the Roman manumissio per mensam, just as the two pre 
ceding modes of emancipation correspond with the Roman manumissio 
per epistolam and per testamentam. 

@Mischna Peah III, 8. 

\|Gittin fol. XX XIX, 40. 

{Maimon. Abad. VIII, 17. 

**Maimon. ibid. 

t7Jebamoth fol. XLVII; Issure biah XIII, 12. 


{tMaimon. Issure biah XII, 17. 
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§ 22. 


The Influence of the Legislation of Moses upon the Con- 
dition of Slaves among the neighboring Peoples. 


The example of the kind treatment, which slaves received 
among the Hebrews, was itself sufficient to exert an ennob- 
ling influence upon the surrounding peoples, in their treat- 
ment of their slaves, and there is really no evidence that 
among these peoples the condition of slaves was, as a gener- 
al thing, as deplorable, as it was among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans at the height of their civilization. But among the 
laws of Moses there was one, that had been enactod for the 
benefit of foreign slaves, and which could not fail to be em- 
inently efficacious in this particular. According to Deut. 
Xx11I, 16, 17, no slave who had escaped from his master, 
and had taken refuge in the dominions of the Israelites, 
could, under any circumstances, be delivered up to his mas- 
ter, or taken as a slave. He might, on the contrary, settle, 
as a free man, in the land, in whatever place he chose, and 
was entitled to all civil rights, which the law guaranteed to 
the freeborn foreigner. If the slaves of surrounding peo- 
ples could thus without difficulty escape from harsh treat- 
ment, and, in fact, from slavery altogether, their masters, 
must, of course, have exerted themselves so to gain their at- 
tachment, by clemency and kindness, that they would not 
be tempted to seek their liberty and the recognition of their 
rights as men, in a land where these were guaranteed by a 
sacred law. 


ARTICLE II. 
REMARKS ON MATTHEW VI, 25-34. 
By E. Greenwald, D. D., Easton, Pa. 


Tus passage has generally been considered difficult to be 
understood. It appears to recommend a state of idleness, 
or absolute neglect of the active business and useful employ- 
ments of life, which in the condition of civilized society, are 
rendered necessary for the subsistence of individuals and 
families, and for the prosperity and good order of communi- 
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ties and nations. As the common sense of the reader teach- 
es him, that it cannot be right for all men to feel and act in 
this manner, his mind becomes involved in difficulty and doubt 
as to its true meaning. Commentators have felt the same 
difficulty, and have labored to remove it, by putting a forced 
construction upon its expressions—a construction the very 
opposite, indeed, of that which its terms convey. 

The expression “Take no thought,” which occurs so fre- 
quently in this passage, is perhaps not too strong a render- 
ing of the original Greek words my wepiuvare, which literally 
mean do not care, or be not solicitous. The feeling which 
it recommends is unconcern or indifference about the means 
of preserving life, resulting in absolute inaction in reference 
to the procurement of the food and clothing, which are neces- 
sary for our comfortable subsistence. Let us examine closely 
the several verses. 

In v. 25, itis said: “Therefore I say unto you, take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body what ye shall put on.” The 
impression which is necessarily left upon the mind by the 
reading of this passage is, that Jesus required the persons to 
whom it was addressed to entertain no solicitude as to the 
means of the preservation of their lives, to have no concern 
as to the source, whence their food, drink and clothing are to 
come, to make no provision for these things, and indeed, not 
even to “take” or indulge a careful “thought” about them. 
This is certainly the literal, and plain meaning of the words. 
This is the meaning which would be attached to the language 
by the plain, common-sense reader of the passage. And 
this, we have no doubt, is the correct meaning — the precise 
idea which Christ intended to convey. 

That our Lord had this idea in his mind, and designed to 
convey it by the terms he used, to the minds of those to 
whom he spake, is evident from the following verses. In v. 
26 he says: “Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet your Heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ?” 
In this verse, Christ illustrated the propriety of absolute want 
of care or solicitude about the preservation of life by food 
and clothing, on the part of his hearers, by the fact that the 
birds make no provision whatever for the future, and have no 
concern or thought about it, and yet their necessary food is 
provided by Providence for them. This illustration would 
bviously leave the impression on the minds of his hearers, 
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that it was altogether unnecessary for them to sow, to reap, 
or to gather into barns, and yet they would be provided for. 
This impression Christ undoubtedly intended to leave on the 
minds of those, to whom he spake. By citing the example 
of the birds, he intended to recommend, that those whom he 
addressed should pursue the same course, with the promise of 
the same result. 

In the 28th, 29th, and 30th verses he proceeds to say: 
“And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they | grow, they toil not neither do they spin, 
and yet Tsay unto you, that Solomon in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith.” This beautiful illustration was evidently de- 
signed by our Lord, to relieve the minds of his hearers of 
all care concerning the clothing of their bodies, by the con- 
sideration, that the lilies make no provision whatever for it; 
they neither toil nor spin, yet they are far more beau tifully 
adorned than human beings that do. Would not the plain 
unlettered hearer, — and ‘such were Christs disciples, — in- 
fer from these words, that it was wholly unnecessary for him 
to toil or spin, and yet that Providence would provide cloth- 
ing for him, as it was provided for the lily of the field? That, 
which is so plainly the import of the language he used, was 
undoubtedly the idea which Christ intented to convey. 

The verses which follow, are, if possible, still stronger than 
the preceding. In the 31st verse he says: “Therefore take 
no thought, saying, what shall we eat? or, what shall we 
drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? for your Heav- 
enly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things.”’ 
This verse plainly implies that Christ’s hearers were to dis- 
miss from their minds, not only care, but even all thought of 
the source whence their food and clothing would come, or of 
the means by which they would be provided. They were re- 
quired to give their attention to other things altogether, to 
spend no time nor exertion in providing the means of living, 
trusting implicitly, thet ther Heavenly Father would, without 
any forethought of theirs, prepare for them all that would 
be required. 

He concludes by reiterating the same directions in the 
most emphatic manner possible : “Take, therefore, no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself.” Such language as this was certalnly adap- 
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ted to produce, in the breast of the hearer, absolute indiffer- 
ence concerning the events of to-morrow. He would make 
no arrangements as to where and how he would live the next 
day ; he would lay up no stores to satisfy his wants ; content- 
ed with the provision of to-day, he would trust that, from 
some source that he neither knew nor cared about, the neces- 
sary supply would come for to-morrow. 

This appears to be the plain import, and the obvious in- 
tention of our Saviour’s language. But the reader, as well 
as the interpreter of the Scriptures, becomes alarmed at the 
literal interpretation of the words Christ used. He consid- 
ers that if these directions were universally practiced by 
mankind, the world would be reduced to barbarism, and the 
utmost wretchedness would prevail over the earth. Rightly 
believing, therefore, that Christ was too wise a teacher of re- 
ligion and morals, to disseminate doctrines that would reduce 
men to the condition of savages, he seeks for another inter- 
pretation of our Saviour’s language, and ingeniously endeav- 
ors to reconcile it to his ideas of what is right and proper. 
Commentators have therefore almost invariably interpreted 
our Lord’s language as meaning, not that the-persons whom 
he addressed should take no thought, but that they should 
not take excessive thought for the things of to-morrow. 
They suppose that Jesus only meant to check that undue 
care for the future and inordinate attachment to earthly 
riches which prevail so generally in the minds of men. But 
although this is a lesson, that may with propriety be inferred 
and drawn incidentally from his language, and it is very pro- 
per so to use it, still it seems plain that such was not the 

rime object of Christ, nor is such the import of his words. 

le does not say “take no excessive thoughts,” but “take no 
thought,” for to-morrow. The original Greek imports, not 
“have no inordinate care,” but “have no care’ —not, “be 
not unduly solicitous,’’ but, “do not be solicitous at all.” 
When, after reading or hearing such interpretations as this, 
we turn to the chapter, and read the entire passage carefully, 
we always feel that such an interpretation is forced and un- 
natural, and does violence to the plain meaning of language. 
And we venture to assert that no interpreter of this kind, is 
satisfied with his own construction, but feels that, after all 
his efforts at ingenious criticism, he has not only failed to 


satisfy his hearers, but he has also failed to satisfy him- 
self. 
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But we may now be asked, what are we todo? Must we 
take the passage in its obvious meaning, and conclude that 
Christ intended to give the general direction that men should 
altogether cease to have any care for the future? Did he 
intend that men should wholly cease their labors, and no 
longer sow and reap, nor spin and weave, nor in any other 
way make provision for the supply of their future wants? 
Is it wrong for me to purchase to-day, what will not only 
feed and clothe myself and family to-day, but will also sup- 
ply the wants of to-morrow? And isit contrary to the Gos- 
pel for me, or any one else, to gather and lay by in store, 
during the fertile months of Summer, what will support me 
and others during the sterile months of winter? Is it not 
known and acknowledged that those contented, easy, indo- 
lent people that literally, “take no thought for the morrow,” 
are among the most nnprofitable members of the community ? 
Did Christ intend that men should literally be brought back 
to a state of savage nature, roaming naked over the forest, 
and subsisting on roots, and herbs, and fruits as they grow 
spontaneously? Would not all this, and infinitely more of 
wretchedness than we can now imagine, be the necessary and 
speedy result, if mankind would literally “take no thought 
for the morrow ?” 

Now, we do not believe that Jesus intended that men in 
general, should take no thought for the morrow. The great 
object of his life was to awaken thoughts for the future in 
the breasts of unreflecting men. We believe, however, that 
Jesus intended the language under consideration to be taken 
literally, but that he did not intend to make the direction 
general to mankind. He intended it as furnishing special 
direction and encouragement to his disciples in the peculiar 
circumstances in which they were placed. We consider the 
language to be similar to that which he uttered on another 
occasion: ‘Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
purse, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves; for the workman is worthy of his 
meat.” No one supposes that this latter direction is gen- 
eral, or that it is improper for Christians, or for Christian min- 
isters to provide money in their purse, or clothing or shoes 
upon their persons, in order to their support and comfort in 
life. It hada single special object, and no reader of the 
Scriptures ever supposed that it had any other. 


Vout. XIII, No. 51. 46 
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It must be borne in mind that the Sermon on the Mount, 
of which this passage forms a part, although containing many 
precepts that are applicable to all sorts and conditions of 
men, yet was delivered immediately to Christ’s disciples, and 
was primarily intended for their special benefit. Many of 
the other discourses of our Lord were addressed to the pro- 
miscuous multitudes that attended his ministry, but this was 
delivered in private, and directly to his chosen disciples. 
At the beginning of the 5th chapter of Matthew which con- 
tains a report of this sermon it is said: “And seeing the 
multitudes, he went up into the mountain, and when he was 
set, his disciples came unto him, and he opened his mouth, 
and taught them.” It is evident from this language, that 
Christ, having been pressed by the multitude, and wishing 
to be alone with his disciples, went up into a mountain apart 
and unobserved by the people, and when he had reached the 
place of retirement, to which he had wished to go, andhad 
seated himself there, his disciples, to whom he had given in- 
timations of the place where they would find him, came to 
him, and being seated around him, he addressod to them the 
admirable instructions of this sermon. It was originally de- 
livered privately by the Great Teacher, to his select company 
of disciples. 

It was to have been expected that, among the general les- 
sons which were designed to instruct them in the knowledge 
of the principles of the Gospel, and which they would be re- 
quired to inculcate every where in their work of carrying 
out their commission as Christ’s ambassadors to mankind, 
some things would be uttered especially adapted to their cir- 
cumstances, and designed for their individual encouragement 
and direction. It may be remarked that although Christ be- 
gan this sermon, with his disciples only as his auditors, yet 
the anxious multitude soon found out the place of his retire- 
ment, as on other occasions, and gradually gathered around 
him, so that at the close of it, it issaid: “And when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at his 
doctrines.” 

The circumstances of the disciples were such as to demand 
precisely the encouraging sentiments which this passage con- 
tains. They were poor fishermen and supported themselves 
and their families, by the humble and laborious employment 
of taking fish in the sea of Galilee, and disposing of them 
to the inhabitants of the surrounding country. With all 
their industry, and diligent employment of time, they only 
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procured from their business, a meagre subsistence. But 
Christ required them to abandon their business altogether, 
and attend personally upon his ministry —they were requir- 
ed to travel with him among strangers upon whose hospitality 
they had no claim, and they and their families must in the 
mean time, have the means of subsistence. It was their 
duty also to preach the gospel to others, and for this pur- 
pose, it was necessary for them to make long journeys. 
They and their doctrines were persecuted and hated; wealth 
and power were with their enemies, whilst they were poor 
and feeble, and were literally sent forth as sheep among 
wolves. Their business of fishing, in the mean time, was 
neglected and broken up, and they could not derive their snb- 
sistence from that source. The anxious question would ne- 
cessarily come up in their minds, how shall we live? If in 
our poverty, we abandon our means of living, and give our- 
selves wholly to the work to which Christ has called us, where 
shall we, and those dependent on us, obtain bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on? This would be a natural and necessary 
question. For the purpose of quieting their fears, and re- 
lieving their minds from all apprehension on this head, as well 
as affording them the fullest encouragement to devote all their 
time and energies to this work, Christ addressed to them this 
passage, telling them literally to “take no thought for the 
morrow ’— to give themselves not the smallest concern on 
the subject of their support, and not even to ask whence their 
food and clothing were to come. He assured them 
that their Father in heaven knew that they needed these 
things and would provide what they wanted; that they 
should “seek first’? and exclusively ‘‘the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” that is, they should give themselves 
wholly to the work of advancing the kingdom and glory, 
and righteousness of God, the Gospel, and “all these 
things would be added unto them.” He meant that they 
should understand him literally, and act accordingly, when 
he concluded by saying to them: ‘Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself,” i. e., he would take care that their food and 
raiment should not fail. 

This explanation of the passage is, we think, natural, reas- 
onable, and consistent. It is not far-fetched, but easy, it 
does no violence to language, but retains its obvious mean- 
ing; it is in strict accordance with the facts as they existed, 
and in harmony with other passages of the same kind, and 
the mind feels that it is satisfactory and conclusive. 
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ARTICLE III. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LI. 


WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER BERKENMEYER. 


In the preparation of our sketches we have often express- 
ed the regret, that the material relating to the early ministers 
of our Church is so meagre, particularly in the case of those 
who passed away more than a century ago. If at an earlier 
period, when some of the connecting links with the past still 
remained among us, an effort had been made to rescue from 
oblivion the honored names of our ministers who came to this 
country in its colonial history, the difficulty would have been 
greatly diminished and the result, much more satisfactory. 
We have, however, thought that, if, in removing the dust and 
cobwebs from old tomb-stones, we did nothing more than re- 
cord the names of departed worthies and furnish the dates, 
we would render a service grateful to the Chureh, and not 
unacceptable to the future historian. 

The virtues of the men who planted the standard of Luth- 
eranism in this Western hemisphere have frequently been the 
subject of remark. No Church has more reason to be grate- 
ful to a kind Providence for its ecclesiastical ancestry. Our 
earlier ministry will compare most favorably with that of 
any denomination of Christians in this country. There was, 
too, a high appreciation of their character and their services 
by those who were acquainted with their labors, but they are 
less known to fame in consequence of the general ignorance 
of the German language which prevailed at the time among 
other branches of the Christian Church. In fervid piety, 
earnest zeal, enthusiastic devotion to this work, in untiring 
and self-denying labor, they were unsurpassed by any of their 
cotemporaries. 

Immigrations of Lutherans to the State of New York were 
made at avery early period in the history of this country. 
These persons were from Holland, who here sought an asy- 
lum and a sanctuary soon after the settlement of the Dutch 
in New Netherlands. For a long time they were without a 
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regular pastor, but they convened in private houses for prayer 
and the reading of the Scriptures, a layman from among 
them being selected for the purpose of conducting the ser- 
vices. In the course of time accessions were made to their 
number from Germany and France. In the summer of 1657 
the first Lutheran minister, John Ernest Geetwater, arrived 
on the banks of the Hudson, sent by the Lutheran Consistory 
of Holland to minister to the spiritual wants of their breth- 
ren of the same faith in the colony. At asubsequent period, 
under the patronage of the English Government, the number 
of arrivals continued steadily to increase. In the year 1708 
came the Rev. Joshua Kocherthal, an evangelical man, with 
some poor Palatines, members of his congregation, who, in 
this “land of the free’ desired protection from the sanguin- 
ary persecutions, from which they were suffering in the South- 
ern part of the Palatinate in Germany.* In their petition 
to Queen Anne, after reaching England, they stated, “that 
they were necessitous and had been reduced to their misera- 
ble condition by the ravages committed by the French in the 
lower Palatinate, where they lost all that they had,” and 
prayed that they might “be transported to some of her ma- 
jesty’s plantations in America’ The Queen received their 
request with favor, and it was first proposed to settle them 
in Jamaica or Antigua, as there were on those islands large 
tracts of uninhabited land and a great want of white people, 
but as the climate was so much warmer than the part of Ger- 
many, whence they came, it was thought that the heat would 
be greater than their physical constitution could endure. 
They were, therefore, located upon the Hudson river in the 
province of New York, where “they might be useful to the 
British kingdom, particularly in the production of naval 
stores and as a frontier against the French and their Indians.”’ 


*The Lower Palatinate was situated on both sides of the Rhine, with 
a territory of 1590 square miles and 305000 inhabitants. Here origin- 
ally Protestantism and Popery were equally tolerated. The people were, 
however, often exposed to the calamities of war and suffered from the 
most horrible devastations, particularly during the reign of Louis 
XIV. Thousands of the persecuted inhabitants found refuge in the 
camp of that brave and great suldier the Duke of Marlborough, who, 
with the Prince of Savoy, commanded at that time, the allied armies. 
Little later than this it was that, Queen Anne moved with compassion, 
extended relief to these pious and persecuted people, most of whom were 
Lutherans. In 1709 she sent a fleet to Rotterdam and conveyed 7000 
of them at one time to Protestant England; about 4000 of these, the 
same year immigrated to the United States of America. Some of them 
settled in New York, others in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 
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Before their departure, they were made free citizens of the 
kingdom. The petition of Kocherthal to the Queen of Eng- 
land is the first official record we meet with respecting these 
Palatines, who continued to immigrate to this country. ‘The 
Queen also granted to Kocherthal “a reasonable portion of 
land for a glebe, not exceeding five hundred acres, with liber- 
ty to sell a suitable proportion thereof for his better main- 
tenance, till he should be in a condition to live by the produce 
of the remainder.” His people, fifty in number, were also 
allowed ‘‘a maintenance for twelve months after their arrival 
with tools to work with.” The lands given to this first colony 
of Palatines were situated on the West bank of the Hudson, 
about sixty miles above the city of New York, in what was 
then called Ulster county, in the vicinity of the present 
town of Newburgh. In 1710 there was a second immigra- 
tien of these Palatines with orders to the Governor of the 
Province “to provide for them lodging and _ provisions.” 
These were soon followed by several thousand more of their 
brethren, who were settled by Governor Hunter on both sides 
of the Hudson, one hundred miles above New York, six thous- 
and acres of land having been purchased from Mr. Living- 
ston for the purpose. During the reign of the Queen ample 
provision was made for the religious and secular instruction 
of these colonists and the patent expressly declares that the 
tract of land was granted ‘for the maintenance of Lutheran 
parish schools and ministers for the Germans, who either had 
settled, or who might hereafter, in the neighborhood of the 
river Hudson.” If the benevolent intentions of the Queen 
had been successfully carried into execution by the officers 
of the crown in the colony, the Lutheran Church in the 
State of New York, at the present time, would be in the pos- 
session of a fund more than adequate for the munificent en- 
dowment of all her literary and theological institutions. 
Kocherthal, the faithful pastor, died in 1719. Anterior to 
his death, however, we meet with the name of Michael Chris- 
tian Knoll, who subscribes himself “Minister of the Lutheran 
Protestant congregation in the city of New York.” Ata 
very early period reference is also made to Rev. Justus Falk- 
ener, as minister among the Palatines at Loonenburgh (now 
Athens,) N.Y. He died in 1723. 

The year 1725 marks the arrival of Rev. William Christo- 
pher Berkenmeyer who, for so long a period, exercised an 
important influence on the interests of our Church in the 
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State of New York. Of his parentage and early life we 
know nothing, but we infer from his subsequent career, that 
he enjoyed the best advantages in his youth and was carefully 
trained for the work of the ministry, to which he had devoted 
himself. We first find him in this country, Jaboring in the 
city of New York and preaching in the Dutch, as well as the 
German, language, officiating also at other places where his 
services were required. He soon after took regular charge 
of the congregation at Quassaik, where he continued to la- 
bor until he closed his earthly career. In the Documentary 
History of the State of New York, containing various pa- 
pers relating to the Palatines, we find the following refer- 
ences to Mr. Berkenmeyer which we presume at this distant 





period, will be interesting to our readers : 


“In the year 1725 the minister William Christoffer Berkenmeyer 


came here and commenced te service at Quassaik. 


In the year 1727 


he is by writing desired to administer there.” 
“His late Excellency William Burnet, favorising the Minister William 
Christoffer Berkenmeyer, has protected him in the service of Quassaik, 


self by a Letter Missive. 


Copia. 

“Reverendo Viro Domino Wilhel- 
mo Christophoro Berkenmeijro 
Guliemus Burnet S. P. D. 

Quoad agrum in Colonia Cam- 
pensi de quo video litem aliquam 
orituram, nil aliud dicam nisi quod 
Justitia omnibus pateat et Contro- 
versiz debent dirimi in curiis civil- 
ibus secundum leges. Litere Pa- 
tentes nuper date sunt, ut vocan- 
tur; quibus ho’i’es certi agrum 
istum pro communi bono illius co- 
lonie possident, et si aliqua con- 
troversia de sensu illarum literar- 
um oriatur coram judicibus litigan- 
dum est. Non amplius mei juris 
est, nisi forsan coram me lis veniat, 
quare nihil debeo de illa re vel aftir- 
mare vel negare. 

Datum Calendis Martii 
Eboraci A. C. MDCCXXVI. 


Nove 


Translation. 

“To the Reverend Minister Will. 
Christ. Berkenmijer William Burn- 
et Greeting 

Concerning the Glebe in the 
Country which as I see will come 
in Proces, I shall speak no more, 
than that the Justice stands open 
for every one; and the Controver- 
sies are to be dissolyed in the 
Courts of Common Law. after the 
Direction of the Law. Letters Pa- 
teuts, as they are called ; are newly 
given by which certain Families do 
possesse such Glebe Land, as a 
Common Good or for the Common 
Best of the Colonie, and if any 
Disputes arrise concerning the 
meaning of these Letters Patents, 
the Cause must be brought before 
the Justices. It stands not further 
by me, if not, can be, the Cause 
should come unto me, for which 
Reason, I ought not to determine, 
or to dislike anything in the 
Cause. 

Written the lst of March, at New 
York A. C. 1726.” 


*Documentary History of New York Vol. III, p. 590. 
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To the curious the following extract from the Unions- 
Contract will prove of some interest : 


“We do likewise herewith by the Power and Authority, given to us by 
the aforesaid Patient, Call Constitute and receive Mr. William Christof- 
fer Berkenmeyer Lutheran Minister of New York, for our lawfull 
leacher of the Parish of Quassaik, to minister unto us, twice a Year 
after the manner aforsaid, as well in preaching the Holy Gospel purely, 
according to the Holy Scripture and the Symbolical Books of our 
Lutheran Church, as in Administering the Holy Sacraments to Christi 
Institution, and practising the usual Ceremonies of the fellow Believ- 
ers of the unalterable Confession of Augsburg. Promising likewise to 
pay him the Income of the 500 Acres aforesaid as soon as any there 
shall arise, and acknowledge him not only as our Teacher, but also 
the Authority given to him by the aforesaid Patent, as also when- 
ever he lands on our shore to receive him and bring him back on 
board of the Vessell.”* 

Our reader may also be interested in the following letter, 
as a specimen of the manner in which such things were 
done in his day, written in 1746 by Mr. Berkenmeyer: 

“Loonenburgh in ye County of Albany. 

Having considered His Excellency’s our Right Honourable Governor's 
Orders against Mr. John Lodewick Hofgoed, bearing date ye 30 of May 
1746 and ye 8th of Novr. 1746 as also that Consistorial advice of that 
Most Revd. Cosistory at Hamburgh cum annexis, bearing Date ye 30th 
Nov. 1746, I the Subscriber of this do humbly submit to both ye Politi- 
cal and Ecclesiastical Decision in this business, and do heartily agree 
with the most humble petition of our distressed Lutheran Brethren at 
Poghquaick in Beekmans precint further relief and Deliverance or as- 
sistance against ye Sd unlawfull and Unworthy Minister Hofgoed, I 
Testify and agree & Beg, Praying for ye safety of Our most Gratious 
Souveretgn & Especially for ye Prosperity of ye Legislature and all ye 
Protestant Churches within this our Government. 

WituiaM Curistopu BeRKENMEYER 
Protestant Lutheran Minister in ye City & 
County of Albany.” 

Although Mr. Berkenmeyer, during the greater part of 
his ministry in this country, had his residence in Loonen- 
burgh,{ he, all the time, occupied very much the position of 

*Documentary History of New York, Vol. III, p. 591. 

+Ibid Vol. IN, p. 983. 


tThis is said to be one of the oldest Lutheran Churches in the United 
States, and has been supplied with the following succession of Pastors : 


1703 Justus Falkener, 1837 Thomas Lape, 

1704 John C- Leps, 1845 Sylvander Curtis, 

1725 William C. Berkenmeyer, 1848 Matthew Waldenmeyer, 
1783 Frederick A. Walberg, 1851 Augustus L. Bridgman. 
1791 John F. Ernst, 1853 Isaac Kimball, 

1800 Frederick H. Quitman, D.D. 1855 William H. Emerick, 
1803 Philip F. Mayer, D.D. 1858 William N. Scholl. 


1833 Adolphus Rumph, 
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an itinerant Bishop, and was constantly engaged in visiting 
the destitute portions of the State, and attending to the spir- 
itual wants of his brethren in the faith. There is reason to 
believe, that he scattered much precious seed, which God 
graciously owned and blessed. Many of those places, at 
which our Church has, at the present time, flourishing congre- 
gations, in the State of New York, witnessed the fidelity of 
his labors and felt the influence of his efforts. He died in 
the autumn of 1751, in the 69th year of his age, and the 
z7th of his ministry in this country, and was buried near the 
pulpit in the old Church building at Loonenburgh. The fol- 
lowing epitaph, prepared, no doubt, by himself seven years be- 
fore his death, is copied from a tablet, ared free stone, 
placed over his remains at the time of his death, to mark the 
place of his interment. The stone is still perfect and the 
inscription quite legible. 
Immanuel 
Dormitorium 
Berkenmeyerianum 
Pio mortalitatis sensu Praeparatum 
Anno 
Aetatis Bodendici Ducatu 
Luneburgensi Coepte LVIII 
Ministerii inter Americanos 
Boreales AmBulatorii X VIII 
Officii apud Albanienses 
“et Loonenburgenses fixi XIII 
Reparatee 
Omnibus omnino quotquot fuere sunt eruntq. 
hominibus 
Solaq. in @EAN@PQIION fide obtinende 
Salutis CIOIOCCXLIIII 
eEcacbaro ev Xprot@ 
mpo xataBorns xosuov 
ovdsy apa ry xaTaxpiua 


tos ev Xptst@ Iysov : 


Mr. Berkenmeyer was regarded in his day as a very learn- 
ed man. Traditions are still preserved of the high reputa- 
tion he had as a scholar among the intelligent and influential 
of his cotemporaries. He wasa man of great industry and 
unceasingly devoted to the interests of his congregation. 
This we readily infer from some memorials of his labors, that 


Vou. XIII, No. 51. 47 
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are still preserved.* He was also very much interested in 
the African race. In the Church Books are recorded the 
Baptisms and Confirmations of quite a number of slaves. 
Dr. Mublenbergy refers to him kindly in the Hallische Nach- 
richten, but their intercourse was not very frequent in conse- 
quence of the distance between them, and the few facilities of 
communication between different parts of the country, afford- 
edin those days. He was also every where highly esteemed 
and possessed the cordial confidence of all ‘Classes. Ile 
seems to have been on intimate terms with the Governor of 
the Province and as his guest often enjoyed the hospitalities 
of his house. His library was quite large, which he be- 
queathed on his death to the Lutheran C ‘harch at Loonen- 
burgh, as an evidence of his attachment to the congregation, 
among whom he had so long labored. This Library, consist- 
ing of several hundred volumes, however, became in the 
course of time very much scattered; many of the books were 
¢arried off and others destroyed. About fifty years after 
the death of Mr. Berkenmeyer, when our Church had almost 
Jost its existence in Loonenburgh and another branch of the 
Christian Church had been receiving for more than twenty 
years the greater portion of the annual revenue derived from 
the Lut heran glebe,{ this Library was gathered together and 
placed as rubbish in the loft of the Episcopal Chureh§ of 


‘In the Library of the Historical Society of our Church, at Gettys 
burg, Pa., there is a manuscript volume, folio, of nearly four hundred 
pages, in Mr. Berkenmeyer’s own hand-writing, containing the Proto- 
col of the Church at Loonenburgh, from 1725, till 1750. 

tDr. H. M. Muhlenberg, reached this country in 1742, seventeen years 

tl ival of Mr. Berkenmeyer. He resided here nine years before 
leath of Mr. B. . 

Phis occurred some time after Rev. Dr. Mayer’s removal to Philadel- 

in 1806, through the influence of members of the E piscopal Church. 

2, these funds were withheld from this object and devoted to the 

port of a Lutheran Minister, who was called to take care of our 

sutheran interests. From this period, the Church has gradually in 

creased and again occupies a favorable position. Rev. W. N. Scholl is 

the present Pastor. 

4In our early history the most friendly and intimate relations existed 
hetween Lutherans and Episcopalians. The Lutheran Consistory at 
Rhinebeck in 1797 adopted the following resolution: “That on account 
of an intimate connexion, subsisting between the English Episcopal and 
the Lutheran Churches, and the identity of their doctrine and near alli- 
ance of their Church discipline, this Consistory will never acknowledge 
a newly erected Lutheran Church, merely English, in places, where the 
members may partake of the service of the said English Episcopal 
Church.” Rev. Dr. Kunze, one of our most learned and prominent min 
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the place. Many of these books were never recovered, but a 
couple of boxes of those, that could be found were collected 
and presented to Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, some 
years ago, during the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Keller. 

The query here naturally arises, what is the reason that 
the Lutheran Church is not more numerous and influential in 
a section of the country, in which at one time it possessed so 
many advantages and exercised so much influence. Able 
and good men laid its foundation. There was the best mater- 
ial upon which to operate, the material, which afterwards 
garnered into other Churches, proved most valuable and effic- 
ient. Our ministers and people enjoyed the confidence, re- 
gard and sympathy of Christians of all denominations. To 
this inquiry several replies might be given, but the most 
prominent causes, which operated against our interests, were 
the want of an adequate and well-educated ministry for the 
Church, as it increased and extended itself over more territory, 
and our earlier ministers, who had been educated in Europe, 
passed away; and the strong prejudices, which existed against 
the introduction of the English language into the services of 
the sanctuary. For a long period, there was no effort made 
to perpetuate an English Lutheran Church in this country, 
or to encourage those who were not benefitted by exercises 
conducted in the German, in consequence of their ignorance 
of the language, to retain their connexion with the Church 
of their birth, and by many the fear was entertained, that our 
Church would become extinct or altogether absorbed in the 
English Churches of the land. 

t is now often a matter of astonishment that our Church 
ever survived the difficulties she had to encounter in this 
Western world. Mr. Berkenmeyer, even in his time indulged 
in gloomy forebodings, not only in reference to his own con- 
gregation at Loonenburgh, but in reference to our Church, 
generally in this country. On a certain occasion, one Satur- 
day night, retiring, no doubt, when his mind was deeply con- 
cerned with regard to the Church, in a dream he thought he 
he saw a large vessel ascend the Hudson, but just as it came 
in view, opposite his residence, it began to sink. It remain- 
ed, sometime, overwhelmed in the water, when it arose, mov- 
ed onward and briskly proceeded up the river. Often he 
isters, and Pastor at the time in New York City, endorsed the sentiment, 
and reccommended the English portion of our membership to unite with 
the Episcopal Church. 
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referred to this dream and gave its interpretation. He made 
an application of it to our Church. It would experience re- 
verses, become depressed and almost extinct, but gradually 
it would recover from its low position, and become again a 
prosperous Church. If now he were permitted to return to 
the earth and revisit the scenes of the past on the banks of 
the Hudson, how great would be his amazement; he would 
find his visions of the future fully realized, and his fondest 
anticipations more than fulfilled. The little one has indeed 
become a thousand and the small one a strong nation. And 
if the Church is true to herself, faithfal to the high mission as- 
signed her in the Providence of God, a brighter day will yet 

dawn upon Zion, still greater things may be accomplished. 
She will go forth to achieve powerful and glorious conquests 
for Christ and his kingdom. She will arise and shine for 
her light hath come, and the glory of the Lord hath risen 
upon her. 


LIl. 
PretTER NIcHoLas SoMMER. 


Among the pioneers of the Church, who proclaimed the 
glad tidings of salvation to the early settlers in this country, 
the subject of the present sketch is also worthy of grateful 
recollection and a permanent record in the annals of the 
past. Although his name may not have been sounded so far as 
some others yet wherever it is known it is only another term 
for unaffected piety, for undoubted sincerity, for earnest and 
enlightened zeal in the great work of the Gospel min- 
istry. 

Peter Nicholas Sommer was born Jan. 9th, 1799, in Ham- 
burgh. Of his early life, too, we know very little, except 
that he was reared under sound religious influences and, at 
an early period, his attention was directed to the subject of 
the ministry. He received a thorough education, classical 
and professional, and on the completion of his course was 
licensed as a Theological candidate, to be ordained as secon as 
he was ready to assume the charge of a congregation. Ile 
was yet a resi.lent in his native place without any plans for 
the future, awaiting the indications of Provide nce, when a 
call for usefulness was presented in his Master’s vineyard in 
this Western world. 

A detachment of the colony of Germans, sent over in 
1710, to this country from the Paljatinate, under the protec- 
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tion of Queen Anne of England, located in Schoharie valley 
in 1712, and as the most of them had been brought up in the 
Lutheran faith in their native land, their early associations 
and habits still clung to them. Although they were for some 
time without the services of a minister of the Gospel, they 
were not unmindful of their religious obligations. They as- 
sembled from time to time in private houses to encourage one 
another in their Christian duties, to mingle their hearts and 
voices in prayer and praise, and to read the Scriptures and 
the devotional manuals they had brought with them from their 
native country. They were also occasionally visited by Rev. 
W.C. Berkenmeyer, Pastor of the Lutheran Church at Loonen- 
burgh (now Athens,) N. Y., who preached to them and ad- 
ministered the sacraments. 

In 1714 this Christian flock was organized into a Church, 
but they sensibly realized their spiritual destitution in the 
want of a regular Shepherd to break unto them the word of 
life. They therefore determined, if possible, to secure the 
services of a suitable Pastor. The effort was successful 
through the influeuce of the Lutheran Consistorium in Lon- 
don and resulted in the call of Mr. Sommer. He accepted 
the invitation, and on the 24th of October 1742 left his na- 
tive land and friends for his missionary work, and after some 
detention in London arrived in New York, in the spring 
of 1743, less than one year after the arrival of Dr. Mub- 
lenberg. The following record, then made by himself in 
the Church Books will, at this day be read with interest: “Jn 
the name of the Holy Trinity, I, Peter Nicholas Sommer, 
of the city of Hamburgh, received on the seventh day of the 
month of September, in the year 1742 the call, as Evangeli- 
eal Lutheran preacher of the congregation of Schoharie. 
Authorized by the Consistory of Trinitatis in London and 
ordained by the Rev. John George Palm, to take charge of 
said congregation, I departed from Hamburgh to London and, 
under God’s almighty protection, I arrived in London on the 
25th of October. Circumstances prevented my setting out 
for New York until the 10th of March 1743, where I arrived 
on the 21st of April, and on the 27th of the same month, I 
started for Albany, where I remained until the 25th of May. 
Then I went to Schoharie, where on the first Sunday of 
Trinity, I preached my introductory sermon. The Lord our 
God be futhermore with me and my beloved congregation, 
that the great end of my arduous office may be attained, 
that the name of the Lord may be glorified! Amen.” He 
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met with a most cordial reception. The congregation rejoic- 
ed, that they would no longer be as sheep without a shepherd. 
He entered at once upon the performance of his duties and 
on the 3d of July 1743, administered the Lord’s Supper to 
one hundred communicants. In this field of usefulness he 
continued for nearly a half century, laboring indefatigably for 
the spiritual advancement of those, committed to his care, and 
revered by all who were brought within the reach of his 
influence. His labors were not, however, confined to Scho- 
harie. Tis field was very extensive. He also acted as an 
itinerant minister for all the surrounding country, gather- 
ing into congregations our scattered members, pre: aching = 
word and administering the sacraments at stated periods it 
destitute Lutheran settlements. He visited, during his min- 
istry at Schoharie, Stone Arabia, Little Falls and Canajoharie 
on the Mohawk River ; Rhinebeck,East and West Camp, Clave- 
rack and Loonenburgh, on the Hudson ; Hosack in Rensselaer 
county; Albany, Helleburg and Beaverdam in Albany county ; 
and Cobleskill and other points in Schoharie county. Up- 
on all these places he left a marked and decided impression, 
furnishing the clearest evidence of his ample qualifications 
for the work, in which hs was engaged and his fidelity in the 
discharge of its arduous duties. It was no easy task to 
travel as he did, on errands of love, thirty, forty and even fifty 
miles distant, to fill an appointment, through a new country 
with scarcely a public road and no conveniences, exposed to 
constant danger from the hostile attacks of Indians and wild 
beasts. In the wilderness our people often worshipped in 
those days within the sound of the howlings of the beasts of 
the forest and in full view of the wigwams of the still fiercer 
and more ruthless Aborigines of our country. No danger, 
no difficulty, however, could deter him from looking after his 
brethren, whose interests he regarded as having special 
claims upon his sympathies and his efforts. He was interest- 
ed in the work, in which he had enlisted, and cheerfully did he 
labor, that he might be able to fulfil the object of his mission 
and win souls to Christ. He lived during an eventful period 
of our national history. He with his Church survived the 
perils of two sanguinary wars, the French and the Revolu- 
tionary, and witnessed the dissolution of one government 
and the establishment of another, yet during all these con- 
vulsions, exciting svenes and stirring events, he shared with 
his people the trials, dangers and losses, to which they were 
exposed. He was the untiring devoted Pastor, wise, faithful 
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and successful in his work, seeking and improving opportuni- 
ties for doing good, and enjoying evident tokens of the Di- 
vine favor. During these struggies his congregations suffer- 
ed many hardships and lost not a few of their members yet 
they increased and flourished in the midst of all the priva- 
tions and hardships, to which they were subjected. His mem- 
bers were often driven from their homes, and deprived of 
their property ; many of them fell victims to the tomahawk 
and the scalping knife of a savage enemy, but the Church 
was still preserved under the labors of this faithful servant of 
God. 

In the year 1746 a company of volunteers, members of 
his Church at Schoharie, previous to their departure to 
join an expedition against Canada, assembled in the sanctu- 
ary and after being addressed by Mr. Sommer partook of the 
Eucharist. They went to war in the fear of God and in reli- 
ance on the strength of the Lord of Hosts. Whilst the bat- 
tle of Durbach was progressing, he was within five miles of 
the scene of action and within hearing of the firing, engaged 
in holding Divine service in a private house. All who were 
assembled with him expected to be captured by the enemy or 
massacred by the Indians. But he sought to remove their 
fears, to encourage them to put their trust in the Lord, as- 
suring them, that He was on their side and would prosper 
the right. He read to them, on this occasion, the ninety- 
first Psalm for the purpose of inspiring their confidence and 
strengthening their hearts. He was very much interested in 
our Revolutionary struggle and although a foreigner was, in 
his feelings and purposes, true to his adopted country and deep- 
ly sympathised with all her interests. He loved the cause of 
freedom, and for its defence and advancement he was prepar- 
ed to make any sacrifice, to submit to any trial, endure any : 
suffering. Although the red man of the forest, under the in- 
fluence of evil advisers, so often occupied a hostile position to 
his white brethren, Mr. Sommer was deeply concerned in ref- 
erence to his spiritual condition and labored earnestly for his 
conversion, and the Church record shows, that not a few of 
the race were subdued into the obedience of the Gospel by 
his faithful preaching and zealous efforts. 

In the year 1768 the subject of our sketch was called to 
experience a sad affliction. He was suddenly smitten with 
blindness. For many long years he was not permitted to 
see the light of the sun, or to look upon the countenances of 
his own family and the members of his congregation. Al- 
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though he was compelled to grope his way in darkness, yet 
during the whole period, he regularly and with great faith- 
fulness continued to discharge his official duties. On the 
Lord’s Day he was conducted to the pulpit by one of his 
sons or the chorister of the Church, who gave out the Hymns 
and read the lessons from Scripture, while he preached the 
Gospel to the people and implored God’s blessing upon them. 
If deprived of physical sight, he could, with the eye of faith, 
penetrate the mysteries of Divine truth, behold wondrous 
things in the Gospel and enjoy communion with his Saviour, 
in whose presence he was assured, that there was fulness of 
joy. He could look forward with confidence to the abode of 
the blessed and there he desired that his beloved people, re- 
deemed by the same precious blood, might dwell forever and 
ever. But the most remarkable fact, connected with this 
Providential dispensation was that, after the lapse of twenty 
years towards the close of his ministry, his vision was suddenly 
restored to him. He awoke from one of his peaceful slumbers 
on a beautiful Sabbath morning and lo! he could see, his eyes 
were opened. We can easily conceive, what gratitude and 
ladness filled his soul! The first object that greeted his 
ight was his Church, an object so dear to his heart and to 
which he was so closely bound by many fond associations. 
To this sacred edifice he speedily repaired and, humbly ap- 
proaching its altar, on bended knees rendered thanks to his 
Father in Heaven for opening his eyes and permitting him 
again to look upon his family and his flock, from whom he had 
been so long shut out in total darkness. How impressive the 
scene, and how deeply it must have affected the hearts of those 
who witnessed the act! 

In the year 1788 much to the regret of his congregations, 
whom he had served forty-nine years, Mr. Sommer, now al- 
most an octogenarian, retired from the active duties of the 
ministry, in consequence of his advanced age and increasing 
infirmities, and removed to Sharon in Schoharie county, to 
spend his declining years, surrounded by his children and 
children’s children. After his removal he survived seven 
years, when on the 27th of October 1795 in the 87th year 
of his age he met the destroyer in the calm triumphs of 
faith, and gently passed from the toils of earth to the re- 
wards of Heaven, illustrating most beautifully the truth of 
the promise ‘Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; thou shalt 
be buried in good old age.” His remains were interred on 
his farm, whence after having rested for sixty-five years, they 
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were recently removed to the Cemetery, at Schoharie, where 
the Old Church once stood, and in which he had, for so long 
a period, proclaimed the riches of redeeming grace. Ap- 
propriate services were held on the occasion, conducted by 
Rev. Dr. Lintner who had been pastor of the Church for 
thirty years, and Rev. Edmund Belfour, the present Pastor, 
the latter delivering a discourse from the words — The mem- 
ory of the just is blessed. A monument has since been erec- 
ted on the spot, as an evidence of the regard with which his 
memory is still cherished in the community. 

Mr. Sommer was united in marriage, May 16th 1744, to 
Maria, the daughter of Jonathan Kaiser of Stone Arabia. 
From this union there were several children, who settled in 
Sharon, the descendants of whom still reside in that section 
of country, identified in interest with the people of God and 
giving their influence to the advancement of the cause of 
Christ, furnishing additional testimony to the truths of God's 
word : ‘The just man walketh in his integrity: his children 
are blessed after him.’? ‘The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children.” 


ARTICLE IV. 
ISAAC BLESSING JACOB. 
By Rev. J. K. Plitt, A. M., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Wuen the patriarch Isaac ‘‘was old and his eyes were dim, 
so that he could not see,’’ he bestowed upon his son Jacob 
his blessing, in these words: ‘Therefore God give thee of the 
dew of Heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of 
corn and wine; let people serve thee, and nations bow down 
to thee; be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons 
bow down to thee; cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
and blessed be every one that blesseth thee,’’ Gen. 27: 28, 
29. In view of the infirmities which were increasing upon 
him, because of advancing age, and in order that his mind 
might be free from domestic cares in his expectation of ap- 
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proaching death, the patriarch deemed it best to arrange his 
affairs, and to impart his blessing unto him, who was to be his 
successor. Esau as the elder son was naturally entitled to 
this distinction. The primogeniture, or birth-right, belonged 
to him as the first-born. And the infirm father, having a 
strong partiality for Esau, and following the custom of the 
country, intended the blessing for his elder son, forgetting, 
misunderstanding, or disregarding the purpose of the Al- 
mighty before made known to his house, that “the elder should 
serve the younger.” But his plans were defeated; what he 
meant to bestow, and thought he was bestowing, upon Esau, 
Jacob came and took away by subtility ; and having bestow- 
ed it, it could not be recalled, for “it acted with all the force 
of a modern testamentary bequest.” 

The facts and circumstances connected with Jacob’s recep- 
tion of the blessing, as recorded in the sacred narrative, are 
full of interest and instruction. There is much in them that 
is at variance with correct principle and honest upright deal- 
ing. There is much that is to be condemned in the conduct 
of Rebekah and Jacob, by means of which Isuac was deceiv- 
ed and Esau defrauded, or rather deprived of that which 
seemed naturally to belong to him. It may be profitable in 
contemplating these circumstances, to observe what is to be 
commended and what condemned in the whole transaction, 
and to behold how God overrules the conduct of men even 
when they err, for the accomplishment of his own purposes, 
and the promotion of his own glory. We here perceive how 
good people could be betrayed into error and sin in early 
times, just as they often are in our own day; and we 
ought to learn the lesson, that we are to take them as 
examples to be followed by us only, in so far, as they 
“do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with their God.” 
The Bible gives us a true representation of men and things. 
Its heroes are not faultless. It depicts the shawdows as well 
as the lights of human character, conduct and experience. 
It shows not only the good, but also the evil, that we may 
love and follow the one, and hate and shun the other. And 
in this circumstance we may find that which is well calculated 
to give strength to our faith in the truth of God’s word, so 
natural are its historical narratives, so accordant with what 
the fallen condition of mankind would lead us to expect. If 
the characters who figure in the Bible were without spot or 
blemish, we might at once suspect that all was not right, that 
it was a human fabrication; and in the fact that men are 
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presented to us just as they actually were, and that events 
are recorded just as they really occurred, we have strong 
ground for believing that the sacred scriptures are from God, 
that they contain the truth, the whole truth, and that they 
are worthy of our entire confidence. 

We have then presented to our view, Jacob receiving the 
blessing which seemed to belong to Esau, and which the pa- 
triarch was deceived into bestowing upon him, through stra- 
tagem on the part of Rebekah, and plain, palpable falsehoods 
on the part of Jacob. What is to be said of this transac- 
tion ? 

In the first place, the promise, given to Rebekah before the 
birth of these sons, Esau and Jacob, must be carefully borne 
in mind. For twenty years Rebekah had been barren, and 
yet Isaac had inherited from his father, Abraham, the promise 
of an inumerable posterity. During all these years, th faith 
of the patriarch had been severely tried, as that of Abra- 
ham before him, nevertheless Isaac entreated the Lord 
on behalf of his wife; his prayers were heard, and, in 
due time, offspring was granted them. Esau and Jacob were 
born, sons of prayer. But whilst they struggled in the womb, 
and under the impulses of the extraordinary sensations she 
on this account experienced, Rebekah went to inquire of the 
Lord. ‘And in answer to her inquiries, this is the commun- 
ication which she received, *“I'wo nations are in thy womb, 
and two manner of people shall be separated from thy bowe et, 
and the one people shall be stronger than the other people, 
and the elder shall serve the younger, Gen. 25: 23. The 
preeminence was thus divinely promised to Jacob before his 
bit ‘th. “Even at his birth,” asthe comment of Scott is, 

“Jacob seemed to struggle for the primogeniture, which was 
an indication of his subsequent conduct. His name was 
given to him with evident allusion to this circumstance, and 
signifies a swpplanter, or one who throws down another by 
taking hold of his heel.” 

Though the birth-right, according to the law, belonged to 
Esau as the elder brother, yet the Almighty here reveals his 
purpose to give the superiority to Jacob, the younger. Ilis 

right is supreme: He can give to whomsoever he will. Ile 
can lift up one and cast down another, for He is the Judge: 
He is above all law and custom, and noone can dispute his 
authority or impugn his wisdom. The record does not furn- 
ish us with the reasons why God gave the promise of pre- 
eminence to Jacob; but the character of the two brothers, 
as subsequently developed, together with their conduct and 
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and that of their posterity respectively, are sufficient to show 
us that the Omniscient One, in his thoughts and ways, had 
no need to be instructed of any creature, and that infinite 
wisdom directed and controlled all the arrangements of his 
Providence. Let the divine promise to Rebekah of Jacob’s 
superiority be distinctly borne in mind, since it serves to clear 
up much that would otherwise be obscure in the subject. 
What eventually came to pass was only in accordance with 
the purpose of God. The end occurred altogether as it was 
designed. The thoughts and plans of human actors were 
disappointed, whilst at the same time improper and sinful 
means were employed by Rebekah and Jacob to bring about 
w fulfilment of the promise, which no correct judgment can 
approve, but which must ever be strongly condemned. 

A second circumstance, which it is most important also to 
take into account, is Esau’s selling his birth-right to Jacob. 
So little did he prize the primogeniture, the privileges of 
the first-born, which consisted in his “inheriting a double por- 
tion of the estate, his becoming the priest of the household, 
and his exercising an authority over the younger members 
of the family, similar to that which was possessed by the 
father,” that he foolishly and wickedly sold these for a mess 
of pottage, ‘ta morsel of meat.’’ Ile was more under “the 
influence of sense and appetite, than of reason and religion.” 
There was more of the carnal than of the spiritual element in 
his nature. He lightly esteemed those blessings which the 
Almighty had covenanted to give to Abraham and his pos- 
terity, ‘not only in respect of the Jand of Canaan, but also 
in respect of the Messiah who would arise from among them, 
and all the religious advantages connected with this distine- 
tion.” He sold all these for a mere trifle, whilst a proper 
appreciation of them would have led him to esteem them as 
above and beyond all price. And so promient do his unbe- 
lief and folly thus become, that the epithets “‘profane person” 
and “fornicator’” are applied to him in the New Testa- 
ment. 

‘What profit” says Esau “shall this birth-right do to me ?”’ 
He thought, when he came in faint from the field, that he 
was going to die; but why should he have inordinately craved 
Jacob's pottage ? Why would not other food that the house 
might have furnished answered his purpose as well? Why 
was he so intent upon having this, that he would obtain it at 
all hazards? Sure ly it shows that he cared but little for In 
birth-right, when he was willing to part with it for a morsel 
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of meat, for the mere gratification of acarnal desire! It 
exhibits indeed “a selfishness, and a prudence which ap- 
proached to cunning on Jacob’s part, to have proposed the 
purchase of the birth- right. But so far as Esau is concern- 
ed, it is manifest that he was sadly deficient in the estimate 
which he made of the value of his privileges. A willingness, 
on any account, to sell such an exalted honor, a readiness to 
part with it for such a paltry consideration, as a morsel of 
meat, and to solemnize and ratify the transaction with the 
oath, surely was enough to show that Esau verily “despised 
his birth-right.”” So that, whilst Jacob eventually received 
the blessing, which under ordinary circumstances would have 
descended to Esau, Hsau nevertheless was not wronged in 
regard to the birth-right. For both the purpose of God con- 
tained in the promise to Rebekah, and his own agreement, en- 
tered into with Jacob and ratified with an oath, had depriv- 
ed him of all claim to it. Despising it, he deserved to 
lose it. 

In the next place it is proper to observe the respective 
preferences of Isaac and of Rebekah for their children, as 
preparing the way for the stratagem which succeeded in se- 
curing the paternal blessing for Jacob. Isaac, the record 
tells us, “loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison.” 
Esau had “a strong predilection for the bold and daring en- 
terprises of the hunter.”” He was a Nimrod in his tastes 
and habits, and he had acquired such skill in the pursuit of 
game, that he was styled “a cunning hunter.” The father 
delighted in him, because he was accustomed to bring home 
from the fields ‘savory meat’ with which he could regale 
himself. And his instructions to him, preparatory to the 
dispensation of the blessing were, that he should take his 
weapons, his quiver and bow, and go out to the field and 
take him some venison, that savoury meat such as he loved 
might be prepared for him. Such a circumstance as this does 
not seem to be a very fitting bond of strong sympathy and 
affection. It partakes too much of the carnal and earthly ; 
and especially does the preference on the part of Isaac ap- 
pear strange, when it is considered that Jacob had many 
lovely features of character, and that the divine purpose was 
to give him the supremacy. 

It was Isaac’s design to give the blessing to Esau. Ile in- 
tended to proceed according to the law of the country, for- 
getful_of that “higher law’ which God had made known to 
Rebekah, namely, that “the elder should serve the younger.” 
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His faith here seems to be weak. He either was not deeply 
impressed as he ought to have been with the Lord’s revealed 
purpose, or knowing it, he was not properly influenced by it. 
But the Almighty interposed. Isaac was defeated in his 
intentions. The word and promise of the Lord Jehovah pre- 
vailed. And Isaac was soon led tosee his error, and to con- 
firm more fully the blessing to Jacob, in accordance with the 
divine will. 

As for Rebekah, she “loved Jacob.”” Jacob was “a plain 
man dwelling in tents.” His avocation was that of a shep- 
herd. Tis manner of life was simple and unpretending, and 
“the found in the flocks and herds, which he kept, images and 
emutions which both filled and satisfied his heart.”’ He 
seems to have hada loving disposition, and a warm affec- 
tion for home. His pursuits were better calculated to devel- 
op the more quiet, domestic virtues, and to bring him into 
closer communion with the household, than the avocation of 
Esau; and thus he became greatly endeared to his mother, 
who had for him “a peculiar regard and an undisguised pref- 
erence,” and who, perhaps, had no conception of the lengths, 
to which this fond attachment would carry her, and of the 
evil and bitter consequences which could hardly fail to flow 
from it. 

Moreover there was that in the domestic arrangements of 
Esau which served to cause alienation between himself, on 
the one hand, and his parents on the other. Esau had mar- 
ried two wives “who were a grief of mind unto Isaac and 
Rebekah.” And the thought that the paternal blessing should 
descend to him, and that he, with his wives, should be placed 
over the house, was more than the fond Rebekah could en- 
dure, and, therefore, when the patriarch was about to bestow 
his final blessing, she interpos sed to secure it for Jacob, whom 
she loved, and to prevent it from falling on Esuu to whom 
Isaac proposed to give it. 

And yet further Esau had already sold the birth-right, 
and consequently he had no claim upon itnow. And, tak- 
ing this fact in connection with the promise which the Lord 
had made to her, Rebekah was encouraged to hope that Jacob 
would surely become heir of the blessing ; so that the mother, 
when she found that it was still intended, on the patri: irch’s 
part, to make Esau the favored one, was deeply impressed, 
as she had good reason to be, with the thought that her hus- 
band was about to act most improperly; and she could not 
rest content without interposing to frustrate the human, and 
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to promote the divine purpose. So far as this was her mov- 
ing and controlling impulse, it was most commendable. But 
alas, much appears in what now occurs, to present both Re- 
bekah and Jacob in an unenviable light. 

We are thus conducted to a cousideration of the means 
employed to obtain the blessing for Jacob. The old and in- 
firm patriarch, preparatory to the bestowal of his final bene- 
diction, had bidden Esau to go out and procure him savory 
meat. Rebekah had overheard his command, and became 
aware of what he intended to do. She spake to Jacob, 
communicating what she hat heard, and enjoining upon him 
to obey her voice, she commanded him to bring her two kids 
of the goats that she might make savory meat for her hus- 
band, which Jacob was to take to his father that he might 
eat, and thus that he might procure the paternal blessing 
for himself. Jacob objected to the proposed measure as im- 
politic, he was afraid that he should be detected and be put 
to shame for trying to impose upon his feeble father, through 
the infirmities which age had produced, and that he would 
thus provoke the patriarch to curse instead of to bless him. 
This is the way he reasons: ‘Esau is a hairy man, and I am 
a smooth man, peradventure my father will feel me, and I 
shall seem to him as a deceiver.” He did not seem to see 
the criminality of the proceedings. He looked more at the 
impolicy of the thing, and on this ground he felt like halting. 
But the mother still further interpeses, and with an unwar- 
ranted boldness, proposes to take upon herself the curse of 
her son, whilst she still urges upon him implicity to obey her 
voice. Jacob yielded a reluctant obedience. The kids were 
brought and prepared. Rebekah took goodly raiment of Esau 
and put it upon Jacob, and she put the skins of the kids of 
the goats ugon his hands and upon the smooth of his neck, 
and she gave him the savory meat to take to his father, all 
that the infirm old patriarch might be deceived, and that 
what he thought in his blindness he was giving to Esau, 
might really be obtained and appropriated by Jacob. 

Thus prepared, Jacob approaches his father. He person- 
ates Esau, and he professes to the patriarch that he ¢s Esau. 
He plays the hypocrite, he acts the liar’s part. The patriarch 
feels him, that he may be convinced of his identity, that he 
may know that itis indeed his son Esau who is before him. 
“The voice’’ says he ‘tis Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau.” As his eyesight had failed, he also distrust- 
ed his hearing. He allowed himself to be persuaded that the 
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voice which he heard was not Jacob’s, though it sounded much 
like it; and so he discerns not the cheat which is being prac- 
ticed upon him. Again questioning, he again receives the 
assurance, “I am Esau ;”’ and partaking of the meat, he bies- 
ses him who brought it, blesses Jacob, who personates Esau, 
in deception and falsehoods, and thus the stratagem, planned 
by the mother and executed through Jacob as the instru- 
ment, proves entirely successful. 

Now what is to be said of these things? In the first place, 
Rebekah’s conduct in regard to the means she employs for ac- 
complishing her purpose is, in the highest degree, reprehen- 
sible. She had a promise from God. As a believing wo- 
man she should have been content with that, and given her- 
selfno uneasiness about its fulfilment. She should have per- 
suaded herself that He who had spoken was fully competent 
to bring to pass what he had said He would do. Although 
there was much that looked as though the divine assurance 
was not to be fulfilled, in the preparation which Isaac had 
ordered, and in the declaration which he had made, she still 
ought to have remained unshaken in the faith, knowing that 
while “‘man proposes, God disposes,” and believing with her 
whole heart, that even in her extremity God would find his 
opportunity. ‘She ought either calmly to have argued the 
case, and expostulated with Isaac; or, if that appeared 
inexpedient, to have committed the whole matter to the 
Lord by prayer, and by no means have used any artifice on 
the occasion.”’ 

The conduct of Rebekah cannot, by any means, be justified, 
though the motives, by which she was actuated, were no doubt 
of the most worthy character. She could not bear to see 
her husband pursuing a course which, she was perfectly sure, 
was in opposition to the divine purpose. She was jealous of 
the honor of the Most High. She was earnestly desirous of 
seeing his own promise established, and in so far, she was 
moved by the most worthy impulses and sought the most 
worthy ends. She was right in feeling concerned about God’s 
purpose and promise; but she was not right in the mode in 
which she gave expression to her feelings. Her error was 
more an error of the head than of the heart. She should 
have sat down calmly, and left God’s ways to unfold them- 
selves, without undertaking to assist their development, 
especially in the use of reprehensible means. She should 
have permitted God, so to speak, to have his own way, 
and not have attempted to find outa way for Him. She 
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should have remembered that man sets himself up in vain 
against the divine arrangements, and that He who sitteth in 
the heavens will take care to vindicate his own honor upon 
the earth. Alas, in the agitation which seized Rebekah, in 
her being “troubled about many things,” she let go, for a 
season, her confidence in her strong-hold; she over-reached 
herself, she was conducted into great sin, and she was made 
to see it afterwards, and, to her own confusion, to reap the 
bitter fruits of it. How much better is it to trust with un- 
questioning faith in God’s promises, than to lean upon our 
own wisdom. 

Again, behold what an unhappy influence Rebekah exert- 
ed upon Jacob, by the course she thus pursued! How highly 
culpable was she in this! Not content with sinning herself in 
this matter, she so influences Jacob as to bring him in, as an 
aider and abettor of her sinful designs. By all the earnest- 
ness of a mother’s entreaty, and by all the authority of a 
mother’s commandment, she induces her own son to become a 
prominent actor inthe unworthy and unjustifiable scheme, 
by which the patriarch is foiled, in what he attempted to do, 
even though it was in contravention of God’s purpose and 
promise. It is mournful and humiliating thus to behold a 
mother conspiring with a son in wrong doing, thus making 
use of her own offspring as a tool for the accomplishment of 
her evil designs. But whilst we look with feelings of sorrow 
and pity on the picture here, let us not forget that the great 
consideration which induces her to act thus is, zeal for the 
honor of Jehovah, an earnest desire to see his promise ful- 
filed and his purpose accomplished, a circumstance which 
though it does not justify or excuse her conduct, is certainly 
to be regarded as a palliation of it. 

In what a sad light too is Jacob presented to our view in 
this transaction! Is he not also *to be blamed?’ Can he 
be guiltless? Is he to be justified? Whilst the great bur- 
den of the sin lies upon the mother, Jacob is by no means 
free from it. What were the means by which he compassed 
his end? Were they not deceit, downright falsehoods, hyp- 
ocritical taking advantage of the patriarch’s infirmities ? 
And are such things right? Can any possible circumstances 
attending them give them such a character? Will the teach- 
ings of the divine Word countenance, justify or sustain them? 
The whole artifice, as planned by Rebekah, and carried out 
by Jacob was wrong, sinful, wicked both in conception and 
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in execution. The end ultimately aimed at was indeed good, 
bat that was God’s matter. Neither Rebekah nor Jacob had 
any warrant thus to seek to take out of God’s hands what 
belonged exclusively to him. In so far as they did this, 
they are to be condemned, in so far as their zeal betrayed 
them into sin, they were in the highest degree culpable. Can 
they be justified in these things? Justify them and you have 
the unholy maxim vindicated, “The end justifies the means.” 
Then will men have ground and encouragement to say to 
each other “let us do evil that good may come,” Then may 
demagogues proclaim with reason as their watchword, “Our 
country, right or wrong.” ‘Then may we steal, in order to 
put money into the Lord’s treasury. Then, in a word, may 
we do all manner of evil, if we can only persuade ourselves, 
that we have a good object or end in view. 

We wust then be careful, in this case, to separate between 
God’s purpose and the human means and agencies which were 
improperly employed to bring it about. Jacob received the 
paternal blessing. The younger son was indeed exalted above 
and preferred before the elder. The divine promise was ful- 
filed. God had his own way, despite the designs and desires 
of the patriarch. But let us by no means suppose that God 
sanctioned the human arts, contrivances, and falsehoods by 
which it was effected. It could have been done, and it would 
have been done without human intervention. The Almighty 
in some way, though no one may be able to tell how, could 
have frustrated the purpose of Isaac, inasmuch as it was in 
conflict with his own. He is not dependent upon the poor 
help of man. His purposes are not affected by human inter- 
vention, either to help them on or to hinder them. In his 
own time and way, He will always do that which He has cov- 
enanted with his people to perform. 

So far then as God is concerned in this matter, we are to 
look at the promise and fulfilment only. His word was made 
good. So faras the agencies which Rebekah and Jacob 
brought to bear in the matter are concerned, agencies into 
which their zeal, untempered by knowledge and uncontrolled 
by a strong faith, betrayed them, we can do nothing else 
than condemn. These were manifestly wrong, sinful. God 
is a God of truth and uprightness, and He can never sanc- 
tion or encourage deception and falsehood in any degree, or 
look upon them with the least measure of allowance. So far 
as Isaac and Esau are concerned, we see how God rules. 
The patriarch was foiled in his endeavors to accomplish im- 
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proper ends. Esau, who had shown himself unfit for the 
supremacy, by his habits, by the alliances he had formed, 
and by his profane contempt of the birth-right, was deprived 
of the paternal blessing. And God’s way prevailed, the 
younger was made to rule over the elder. Jacob was signifi- 
cantly named, the supplanter. 

That God was not an unconcerned spectator of this whole 
transaction, and that he did not withhold his judgment re- 
specting it, we may plainly see, ‘in Isaac’s trembling and con- 
sternation which followed, when Esau came in with his savory 
meat, and in the subsequent discord in his family, in Rebek- 
ah’s anguish, when she heard of Esau’s murderous intentions, 
for he ‘said, ‘the days of mourning for my father are at 
hand, then will I slay my brother Jacob,’ and in the sorrow 
with which she parted with her beloved Jacob, probably no 
more to meet with him on earth, in Jacob’s tedious exile, and 
great and many hardships, and in his fear long after, that 
enraged Esau would smite the mother with the children.” 

Thus God brought all those, who acted in this discredita- 
ble transaction, bitterly to reap the fruit of their own rash- 
ness and wickedness. His purpose stood, but the unwarrant- 
able human interference for its accomplishment met with a 
just recompense. Evil doing will never prosper. It will 
always bring, sooner or later, a harvest of shame; even 
though it be undertaken with good motives and for the best 
purposes, it will be sure to meet with the frown of a righteous 
God. 

That Jacob might be fully established in his possession of 
the blessing, and ‘that it might not be deemed invalid, seeing 
that it had been procured by fraud, Isaac subsequently con- 
firmed it with all deliberation. Gen. 28: 3,4. And Jacob 
went forth in the fulness of the blessings of the covenant, 
possessing thé land, and growing with a mighty nation, out of 
which, in due time, the Messiah came. 

Thus we behold, in a memorable illustration, how the coun- 
sels of the Highest prevail. Thus we may learn the utter 
impotence of man to forestall the divine purposes and plans. 
Thus may we understand the folly and wickedness of bring- 
ing in unholy human arts and contrivances to make good the 
divine declarations; and thus may we see the importance of 
holding fast to the ‘Almighty in the unshaken confidence, 
that He will not fail to bring to pass what his mouth has 
spoken. 
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ARTICLE V. 
JOHN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 


Translated from Hagenbach’s Church History of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
centuries, viewed froin the stand-point of Evangelical Protestantism. 


By Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, A. M., Erie, Pa. 


Fichte till his appointment as Professor in Jena.—The Fichtean Ideal 
ism.—Charge of Atheism.— Fichte in Berlin.—Return to the religious 
stand-point.—“ Directions for a blessed life.”—Fichte’s last days 
and death, 


In the village of Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, John Gott- 
lieb Fichte was born, May 19th 1762. His father was a lin- 
en weaver, and himself gave the child his first instruction, 
when the loom was standing still and the garden work was 
accomplished, exercising him in reading, teaching him re- 
ligious passages and hymns; very likely relating to him many 
things of his travels through Saxony and Franconia and thus 
awaking aspirations for great things in the infant mind. As 
the boy grew older it became his duty to read the daily, morn- 
ing and evening, prayers in the family circle, and then al- 
ready the father perhaps cherished the silent hope of one 
day hearing his son preach in the village pulpit. In the 
mean while the pastor of the place interested himself in the 
aspiring boy, being particularly pleased with the evidence of 
a good memory, given by the unhesitating repetition of a 
sermon which the child had heard. This talent brought him 
into favor with a noble lord also, in whose presence he was at 
one time called on to repeat a sermon, and who was so pleas- 
ed with the performance that he promised to attend to his 
education from that period, and committed the boy to the 
charge of a country clergyman near Meissen. Here Fichte 
Jaid the foundation for the ancient languages. In his twelfth 
year he entered the city school of Meissen, and a little later 
the school Pforta by Naumburg, in which Klopstock was eda- 
cated and which has sent forth so many great Germans. The 
monastic seclusion, which had already aroused many a young 
heart in that school to resistance, became to him excee.lingly 
oppressive and at last awakened in him the thought of se- 
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erct flight. He actually fled with the intention of becoming 
a second Robinson Crusoe, but on an open hill, not’far from 
the school, in the midst of a prayer which he offered to God 
for his deliverance, he was struck with sorrow for his under- 
taking ; an inner voice bade him retrace his steps, and_he vol- 
untarily returned. His sincere repentance not only procur- 
ed him pardon but also milder treatment. 

From the youth of Hamann and others we learn that the 
one-sided instruction, which at that time prevailed in most of 
the German schools, confining education almost entirely to 
the study of the ancient languages, was especially the sys- 
tem of the celebrated school Pforta. The so-called real sci- 
ences were not studied, nor polite literature; the German 
poets were read only by stealth, the solid Haller alone was 
used. In this clandestine manner Fichte, among other works 
became acquainted with Lessing’s polemic treatises against 
Goetze; and now perhaps that polemic dart was sharpened 
which he afterwards, in the spirit of Lessing, hurled against 
his enemies. About Michaelmas 1780, Fichte entered the 
university of Jena, for the purpose of studying theology, 
but, although he preached at various places with success, elo- 
quence was not natural to him ; he was therefore soon absorb- 
ed in philosophical studies. 

Being deprived of all help from others, ‘he was obliged to 
provide for his future course himself, and then his good star 
led him to us in Switzerland by means of a tutor’s situation 
which was offered him by the landlord of the “Sword” in 
Zurich, who desired to give his children more than a common 
education. Here Fichte sometimes preached in the city, as 
well as in the neighboring country ; here he made the avquain- 
tance of Lavater ; here, too, originated a love affair with the 
lady whom he afterwards married. She was the daughter of 
Rahn, the Keeper of the Public Scales, and the niece of 
Klopstock. In the meanwhile, however, Fichte felt himself 
obliged to seek his support in some other place and being 
supplied with letters from Lavater and others he returned to 
Germany. In this unsettled pecuniary condition which drove 
him as far as Poland, he was continually studying more and 
more thoroughly the Kantian philosophy, whose devoted fol- 
lower he had become. He did not rest until he became per- 
sonally acquainted with Kant. He went to Kénigsberg, 
visited the Philosopher at his house and attended his lectures 
as a transient auditor. But he found himself satisfied neith- 
er at the one place nor the other. The reception at the 
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house was cold, the discourse in the lecture-room was drowsy. 
Still Fichte remained an enthusiastic disciple of the critical 
philosopher, and soon, as an author, became a representa- 
tive of the Kantian system. “The attempt at a critique of 
all Revelation,” (‘Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung,’’) 
appeared, a work. in which the Kantian principles, in refer- 
ence to the possibility of an extraordinary Revelation, are 
applied with masterly skill. It excited*great attention. In 
public criticisms Kant himself was mentioned and praised as 
the author. Even to the minute parts of the work, it was 
thought that traces of Kant’s style were discernible, until, 
finally, Kant declared that he was not the author, but a certain 
candidate of theology, Fichte, who was at that time tutor in 
the family of the Count of Krakow in West Prussia. This 
was the first thing that made Fichte’s name renowned in 
Germany, but with the renown rose also a number of oppon- 
ents and enemies, and the aspiring intellect was drawn into 
those confused literary contests, out of which even the ma- 
tured mind never comes fully. Inthe midst of these contests 
Fichte traveled back to Zurich and consummated his mar- 
riage there, in the fall of 1793. 

“Half of my soul,” so he writes to the lady while yet on 
the journey, “we will make the indissoluble covenant of vir- 
tue, as soon as we shall see each other again ; we will be to 
each other the staff and support in the path of virtue; we 
will remind and admonish each other when either becomes 
forgetful; for * * * * * I have resolutely determ- 
ined to be an upright man in the full sense of the term, and 
for this I shall often have need of your assistance.” The 
marriage took place in Baden, Argovie; and Lavater who was 
at first expected to perform the ceremony, but who resigned 
it to J. G. Schulthess, made the bridal couple rejoice with con- 
gratulatory verses. 

About this time Fichte made the acquaintance of the 
author of “Lienhard and Gertrude,” who, still living in re- 
tirement at Richterswyl was reflecting on his first essays on 
popular education. Pestalozzi and Fichte were pleased with 
each other and continued during life to be friends. In later 
years, Fichte said with enthusiasm that in Pestalozzi’s sys- 
tem of education was to be found the true remedy for sick 
humanity.* Fichte, at first lived at Zurich in the house of 
his father-in-law, in the happiest relations. Here he was 


*In his «‘Reden an die deutsche Nation.” 
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occupied from without with the great commotions, produced by 
the revolution, and from within with the further development 
and completion of hissystem. At the solicitation of Lavater 
he delivered philosophical lectures before the public of Zu- 
rich, and Lavater himself, however little might he be able to 
reconcile his own mind to the philosophical train of Fichte’s 
thoughts, was one of his first and most enthusiastic auditors. 
A proof this is, of the freshness of Lavater’s mind, and of 
that high, true liberality which at that time brought into close 
relation wen of the most different modes of thinking, because 
the presentiment of something better, which was aimed at by 
all parties, and the pleasure in seeking, was greater than the 
dissatisfaction experienced from transient contradictions. 
Later than this, when Fichte was already persecuted on ac- 
count of atheism, Lavater wrote to him out of the spirit of 
Fichté’s Philosophy the following lines : 

“Unerreichbarer Denker! Dein Dasein beweist mir das Dasein 

Eines ewigen Geistes, dem hohe Geister entstrahlen ! 

Konntest je du zweifeln, ich stellte dich selbst vor dich selbst nur, 

Zeigte dir in dir selbst den Strahl des ewigen Geistes.”’* 


Fichte was taken from the friendly relations of Zurich 
society by acall to a philosophical Professorship at Jena. 
His wife remained at Zurich for some time. With his ap- 
pearance at Jena commences Fichte’s public activity as teach- 
er in the higher sense. Jena was at that time the centre of 
modern erudition. Here lived and taught Schiller, whose 
acquaintance Fichte had made previously and who shared 
with him the admiration for the celebrated Kant, and from 
this place he entered into a relation with the Weimarians, 
Wieland, Goethe, Herder ; and made acquaintance also with 
Jacobi, Humboldt, the brothers Schlegal and others. Youth 
flocked to Jena from all regions. Swiss, Danes, Coulanders, 
Livonians, Poles, Hungarians, and Transylvanians, also sever- 
al Frenchmen sat at the feet of the German teacher, to receive 
as it were the inmost spirit and kernel of science, with the 
Wissenschaftslehre, as Fichte called his Philosophy. Fichte 
fully felt the greatness and importance of his position as 
Academical teacher. He is perhaps the first since the days 
of the Reformation, who has properly comprehended the du- 

*Unattainable Thinker! Thy existence proves to me the existence of an 
Eternal Spirit trom whom radiate noble spirits! Couldst thou ever doubt I 


would only place thee before thyself, show thee in thyself the ray of the 
Eternal Spirit. 
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ties of sucha teacher. His influence upon the students was 
not intended to be merely scientific, in the common-sense of 
the word, not merely learned, not a merely literal perform- 
ance, which in case of necessity might be accomplished by let- 
ter. He was no dictating machine, he knew the power of the 
living word, and of personal intercourse. He desired to in- 
fluence the Academical youth in a manner morally ennobling 
and intellectually inciting; to teach them to comprehend the 
calling and end of the learned from the highest and noblest 
point of view ; to elevate them above common and every-day 
affairs and lead them to the ideal. He desired less to lead 
back into the antiquity of the past than to prepare, with 
poetical inspiration, a more beautiful, more powerful future. 
In this striving Fichte had much in common with Schiller. 
In Fichte’s Lectures on the “Bestimmung des Gelehrten”’ and 
similar writings as well as in his letters we find the same 
morally impelling and purifying power, which we have recog- 
nized in Schiller’s poems. But with this moral ideality was 
connected a bold transcending of what had been handed 
down from other ages and of the positive, a certain defiance 
which the youth were apt to regard as an expression of the 
feeling of moral strength, which was, however, viewed with 
suspicion by reflecting men and by those in authority. A 
cotemporary and admirer of Fichte (Forberg) says: “The 
spirit of the Fichtean philosophy is a proud and daring spirit 
for which the sphere of human knowledge is too small ; it 
strikes out a new course every step is takes, struggles with 
languages in order to wrestle from it words to express the 
fulness of its thoughts; it does not lead, but seizes and 
forces us along, and touches no object without crushing it. 
* * * * The distinguishing mark of Fichte’s character 
is the highest integrity. Such a character generally knows 
least about delicacy and gentility. * * * * His dis- 
course therefore roars like a thunders-storm, which discharges 
its fire in separate strokes. His imagination is not vivid, but 
energetic and powerful. He penetrates the lowest depths of 
his subject, and moves about in the realm of ideas witha 
freedom which shows that he not only lives, but actually 
reigns in this invisible realm.” 

In reference to the effect, which Fichte’s Lectures pro- 
duced upon the students, the same observer remarks: 
Fichte is believed in, as his predecessor Reinhold* had never 


*Reinhold forms the transition from Kant to Fichte in the History of Mod- 
ern Philosophy. It is a remarkable fact for an historical purpose, that Rein- 
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been. He is, of course, understood much less, but on’ this 
very account is believed more obstinately. Iand not—I, 
Ich und Nicht=Ich (the characteristic words of the Fichtean 
philosophy) are now the symbol of the philosophers of yes- 
terday, as in the time of Kant and Reinhold, matter and 
form were. *° * * * Fichte intends to effect the world 
by means of his philosophy. Zhe inclination to restless 
activity, which dwells in the bosom of every noble youth, is 
carefully cherished and nourished by him, that it may pro- 
duce fruit at the proper time. He is continually inculcating 
that action! action!* is the object of man, from which it is 
to be feared, that the majority of the youth, who take this to 
heart, will regard the summons to action as nothing else 
than asummons to destroy. Besides this the sentence is 
false. Man is not created toact; if he cannot act without 
doing wrong, he ought to remain inactive. Thus far this 
observer. Let us add to this, what Fichte says of himself: 
“The principal object of my life,” he writes to Miss Rahn, is, 
to avail myself of every kind of improvement (not scientific, 
for I find much vanity in that,) of character, which my 
condition will possibly permit. I study the course of Provi- 
dence in my life, and find, that this may also perhaps be the 
plan of Providence in reference to myself, and I have, in gen- 
eral, found, that all the occurrences of my life have made my 
character more decided * * * * * I have too little 
talent to insinuate myself into any one’s faver and to deal 
with persons, whom I do not like; I can only get along with 
good, honest people, am too frank and unfit for court. * 

I am as little fit to be a learned man by profession, as it is 
possible to be. I want not only to think, I want to act; I 
like least of all to think about trifles.s * * * * Tdo 
not seek happiness ; I know that I shall never find it. I have 
only one passion, only one want, only one full feeling of 
self, to effect that which lies without me. The more I act, 
the happier I feel.” 

hold proceeded from the Catholic Church, but by means of philosophy found 
his way into the Protestant Church, and indeed, the development of modern 
philosophy generally, till Schelling, belongs to Protestantism, and first since 
then a Cathulic speculation has planted itself beside the Protestant. Rein- 


hold was such an enthusiastic admirer of Kant, that he remarked, “After 
a hundred years he would have the reputation of Jesus Christ.” 

*Schelling in one of his lectures says: ‘‘Action! action! is the ery which 
resounds from all sides ; it is mostly, however, raised by those who cannot 
get along with knowledge.” °—Tr. 
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We thus find, from the testimony of others and of Fichte 
himself, that he was not so much in pursuit of thought as of 
action, and we might therefore expecta philosophy, which 
impels directly to action. But we would deceive ourselves 
greatly, if we expected a practical philosophy, i. e., a phil- 
osophy of life, intelligible to all. There was no lack, at that 
time, of such practical philosophies ; but that of Fichte was 
the farthest removed from these. What Fichte terms “‘ac- 
tion,” is not action after the manner of a camp, an indus- 
trious activity ; nor the quiet action of philanthropy for the 
public good; it is action, which is intended to effect others 
definitely, to give the world a new tendency, a new impulse ; 
transforming, reformatory, perhaps even revolutionary ac- 
tion; not, however, in a blind, hap-hazard manner ; it is not 
to be mere agitation, but rather action, resulting from our 
deepest convictions and from the consciousness of the high- 
est personal freedom. And this consciousness again was 
connected in the most intimate manner with Fichte’s philos- 
ophy. This philosophy was not the fruit of mere thinking ; 
it forced itself on him as he struggled for the truth. How- 
ever abstract and unpopular, therefore, it may appear to 
those, who are not accustomed to the technical language of 
speculation, with Fichte it was the fruit of the noblest and 
greatest moral struggle; it was deeply rooted in his heroic, I 
might say Titanic, character. This was the very thing which 
made itso acc€ssible to the young men, even where they un- 
derstood but half, had but a faint presentiment of the truth 
and were amazed. This was also felt by the opponents. 
They knew very well, how to discover the revolutionary, 
which was contained in Fichte’s mode of thinking and was 
thrown like an electric spark in the minds of the youth, and 
it was probably quite a right conjecture of Fichte, when he 
supposed, that it was not so much his atheism, which fright- 
ened the people, as his democracy which, at this time of po- 
litical excitement in the neighboring country, appeared doub- 
ly dangerous. Since, however, the theoretical and practi- 
cal were most intimately connected in him; since his unus- 
ual thoughts aimed at unusual actions, it was natural, that 
the one should be watched in and with the other. Before we 
see why and how the grievous charge of atheism was made 
against him, we shall have to give a picture of his philo- 
sophy, as far as the nature of these lectures allows: 

I shall, however, here first give some extracts from Fichte’s 
letters to his wife, which show how he was regarded by the 
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students, how highly he estimated himself, how boldly he spoke 
about matters and things, and how firm he thought he stood 
with the government, in spite of his opponents, while soon 
after it was quite different. ‘Last Friday,” he writes, May 
26th 1794, “I delivered my first lecture. The largest lec- 
ture room in Jena was too small, the entire entrance-hall, the 
yard was full, on desks and benches they stood over one 
another.* * * * * It is true, that the students had a 
general prejudice in my favor, which I certainly did not de- 
stroy by my presence. My lecture, so far as I have heard, 
has been received with universal approbation. When I deal 
with them personally, I am very friendly and courteous, 
place myself on an equal footing with them, and thus win 
their confidence. * * * * My relations to my col- 
leagues are also very pleasant. I can now say more confidently, 
that all have received me with open arms, and that many 
worthy men are seeking my special company. * * * * 
I keep myself in a certain state of candor, am kind, open and 
friendly to all.” 

Further on he writes: “The course has opened favorably. 
Respect among the students and a certain decorum, also cre- 
ate tespect among the professors, ministers, etc. The Duke 
conversed with me a long time. Goethe continually shows 
himself a warm friend of mine. And I have reason to be- 
lieve, that the duke himself would rejoice in being able to do 
something for me.” 

Then again: ‘Be careful not to believe it, if some of these 
days it should be written to Zurich, that I have been called 
to an account in Weimar for my teachings, that I have been 
prohibited from writing thisor that. * * * * In all Ger- 
many I am now the subject of general sarcasm, and every- 
where strange reports are spread about me. This, however, 
is very fine; it shows that I am not altogether disregarded. 
The truth of my relations to our government is this ; unlimi- 
ted confidence is placed in my integrity and prudence, and plain 
hints have been given me to teach entirely according to my 
convictions and that I shall be defended powerfully against 
all injury.” 

And in another letter of July 21st: ‘You look at the 
German sovereigns very strangely, through your Zurich spec- 
tacles. What your aristocrats would do, ¢f they had the 
power, that you expect from ours, because they have the pow- 


*So it was, at one time, also with Melanchthon at Wittenberg. 
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er. The only difference is, that ours are not quite so stupid, 
as yours. You are like the cow-herd boy, who desired to be 
king, so that he might be able to besmear his bread with as 
much syrup, as he wanted ; just so your aristocrats judge, and 
the rest of you look through their spectacles. * * * No 
one shall injure me, of this I assure you in few words. I offer 
no weak side, and I have heart and courage.” 

In order to estimate the Fichtean philosophy and its influ- 
ence on the Protestant Church and theology, which indeed 
was only transient, so far as it agrees with the object of these 
lectures, we must commence with Kant, whom Fichte at first 
joined, with the greatest enthusiasm, till going beyond his 
master, he announced his system, which in its essential prin- 
ciples contradicted that of Kant and produced a rupture in 
the philosophical school, which, to this hour, is not healed. I 
must, however, here remark, that it cannot be my purpose, to 
give a scientific representation of Fichte’s system, just as I 
have not given such of Kant. This must be left for the his- 
tory of philosophy, from which we only take what is neces- 
sary for our purpose. For this reason we must refrain from 
passing a judgment on the Fichtean philosophy itself; for we 
would only be entitled to do this, if we were able to examine 
the connection of the system with Fichte’s personality, and 
the internal organic connection of the system itself. We 
only speak of the impression, which the system has left in 
the consciousness of the Church, and of the commotions it 
has occasioned; and therefore only form that conception of it 
which is necessary to comprehend, to some degree, that im- 
pression and those commotions. 

As Kant started from this, that the knowledge of man is 
limited by space and time, and that he can know nothing of 
God and divine things by means of the pure reason, whilst as 
amends for this he denoted God and immortality as require- 
ments of the practical reason; above all, however, he repre- 
sented morality, demanded by the categorical imperative, as 
the essence of all religion. So Fichte, too, first of all, placed 
himself on this subjective stand-point of restrained and limi- 
ted human knowledge. According to him, too, we do not 
know the essence of things, but only as they appear to us in 
our present condition. But whilst Kant accepted areal world 
objective to man, and only made the conception and con- 
templation of the same dependent on the arrangement of our 
knowledge, Fichte went farther, in the course of time, in 
this namely, that he regarded the entire objective world itself 
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as a product of the human mind, as a reflection of the crea- 
tions of the mind, which originate and move in us, either un- 
consciously or consciously. Nothing had reality for him, 
except the Ego (Ich), or the consciousness which, however, 
he did not think as something resting, idle, but as a contin- 
ual act, as a creative power. In opposition to the plain, com- 
mon sense of man, which simply insists, that there is a world 
and in it a multitude of things, perceived by our own senses, 
and of which we afterwards make representations (images) in 
our minds, he asserted, that there are representations, images 
in us, which we first attain unconciously, and then through 
continued thinking. Man first creates the things in thinking, 
represents them to himself, places them before him by think- 
ing, and in so far they exist for him. First of all the con- 
siousness forms itself in man, or, in Fichte’s words, the 
Ego sets (fixes) itself,’’ (das Ich setzt sich selbst). This is 
the first act of our consciousness (or the first act of which we 
are conscious). With this connects itself the second act 
of our conciousness, namely that the Ego (I) can also think 
that, which differs from it, which is not Ego, Nicht—Ich. 
“The Ego sets a non-Ego”’ (das Ich setzt ein Nicht Ich). Of 
this non-Ego (not I) man, however, knows only, that it is the 
contrary of Ego. Itis nothing which has a real, independent ex- 
istence (out of our minds), nothing material, substantial, hav- 
ing extension in space. That which appears to us, as matter 
or as substance, is rather only a momentary checking of our 
thinking (just as the momentary congealing of a stream). 
That, too, which we’ call spirit, is not a substance, something 
conceivable out of us; therefore Fichte avoided the expres- 
sions of spirit and soul, because by these we are apt to un- 
derstand something itself spiritless, something dead, substan- 
tial or ghost-like. He withdrew himself simply to the Ego 
which, however, as already remarked, must not be thought as 
a resting, existing Ego, as one receiving its impressions from 
without, but as a productive power, a continually active and 
creative Ego. According to the above, it was quite consist- 
ent, if this Idealism, this philosophy of the Ego, sought to 
remove from our notion of God, all that might remind us of 
any thing material or substantial. Even the Scriptural ex- 
pression, “God is a Spirit,” was not fine and spiritual enough 
for our philosopher, since by spirit might easily be understood 
a personally restrained, hence a limited, being. Therefore 
Fichte says: “God is not Existence, but pure Action, just as 
I too am not existence, but pure action. God ceases to be 
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infinite, as soon as He is made an object of an idea, as soon 
as He is to be represented definitely to our minds, is to be 
comprehended. Every conception of God isan Idol. If we 
abstract all that limits God, all that makes Him comprehen- 
sible to us, there remains for us a Being quite incomprehen- 
sible, pure Consciousness, Intelligence, spiritual Life (with- 
out any farther definition).” Thus Fichte finally found no 
other expression for denoting God than the Ego, in so far, of 
course, as it is not conceived as limited, personal, individual, 
but as an absolute Ego, transcending all finiteness and limita- 
tion. He also called it the moral order of the world. It 
would certainly be doing Fichte injustice, to interperet his 
system to mean that he wanted to make himself, J. G. Fichte, 
God. Against this he protested most solemnly, and it al- 
ways requires little art, but on that account a more hateful 
disposition, to draw such conclusions from premises, which 
are not understood in their connection with the entire sys- 
tem. We might say with more propriety that Fichte, like 
Spinoza, rather denied the existence of the world, than of 
God; that he apparently denied the existence of God, in 
order to conceive Him very spiritually ; for he did not want 
anything to be attached to the Creator, which is created and 
drags him down into the sphere of the finite. This attempt 
to spiritualize may even have a deep religious ground; it arous- 
es from indolence the thinking mind, which is to apt to think 
of God in an anthropomorphitic manner, or which properly 
thinks nothing, but simply repeats thoughtless words and 
formulas, of which it can give no explanation. Fichte was 
not the first, who attempted this intellectual soaring. Form- 
er thinkers, and, indeed, very Christian men among them,* 
had to submit to the degradation by the masses of what they 
gave as the expression of a mind, struggling for proper ideas 
of God, to common-place reflections and wilful misrepresen- 
tations or ignorant distortions. It was said of many, that 
they did not believe in God, because they did not conceive 
Him as materially and plainly, as the masses. At the same 
time there is something dangerous in this striving, even if it 
may proceed from a noble disposition; for it may finally 
happen that by means of this diluting and spiritualizing pro- 
cess, every thing will really vanish in mist, and that from the 
pure beholding of the sun the eye will.more and more envel- 


*We need but to think of Origen and his opponents, or of J. Scotus Eri- 
gena and the later sects of the Middle Ages. 
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ope itself in darkness. We ought certainly, to be conscious 
of the fact, that we, as men, can only know God in a human 
manner, that all our expressions in reference to Him are 
figurative and do not correspond to His nature; but since we 
are men, limited beings, we ought in humility to use the lan- 
guage, adapted to our wants and of which God himself was 
not ashamed, when he condescended to reveal Himself to us, 
Let those philosophers, therefore, who attempt to lead man 
beyond himself into a region, in which even our inner senses 
disappear and where we can no longer have a footing, be ac- 
countable, if, without regard to the impression which it makes 
upon other minds, they speak a language, necessarily subjec- 
ted to misunderstauding on account of its remoteness from 
other human language ; and they must also submit to the op- 
position, which their bold speech occasions. Fichte was a 
teacher of Academic youths. At his feet sat many who were 
destined to proclaim to Christians congregations the God of the 
Gospel ; a God, who is only Creator, if there are creatures 
of His creation, who has called a world into being, not as a 
visionary, but as an actual, a real world; a world, in which 
sin, misery, and affliction appear but too real, from which the 
mere imagination, that they do not exist, can not save us, 
but which can only be removed by a higher reality, a divine 
fact, by God’s act of love, as it appears historically in the 
redemption through Christ. If now the ground were taken 
from under the feet of those destined to proclaim such a doc- 
trine, if nothing religious remained for them, but their mis- 
erable Ego, of which they were not even as fully and ener- 
getically conscious, as Fichte of his, must not many just 
scruples have arisen in the minds of those too who were not 
accustomed to restrain the freedom of investigation hastily ? 
A difficult question now arose which since then has frequent- 
ly been asked and which is, indeed, founded in the two- 
fold nature of Protestantism, Whether for the sake of 
learning free course shall be gixen to free investigation and a 
free publication of the results of the investigation, or wheth- 
er restrictions shall be made for the interest of the Church, 
to which also belong the weak and the young. We call it a 
difficult question, because we do not like to give our uncondi- 
tional approval to one side or the other. What would claim 
approval in one case, might deserve blame inanother. Where 
the acts are not finished, it is easy to do injustice to one or the 
other party. From a predilection in favor of learning, faith 
may be wronged, and from a zeal for the faith investigation 
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may be improperly opposed; and if this difficulty is great 
even to an honest mind, it must be doubly so, when passions 
are excited on both sides. It may almost be conjectured, 
that it was so in the process against Fichte, which threw him 
out of the midst of his very brilliant career. Fichte was 
charged with no less an error than atheism, and to this day 
the learned are not agreed, whether this oft-abused term may 
be applied to Fichte’s system as represented in his Wissen- 
schaftslehre. To this must be added, as Fichte himself re- 
marks, that his democracy was as much a thorn in the 
eyes of his opponents, as his atheism. The fact, that he dis- 
regarded all established customs, offended many. He chose 
Sunday, for the purpose of delivering moral lectures to the 
students. In this the Consistory of Weimar, of which at 
that time Herder was a member, thought they recognized the 
secret intention of gradually undermining public worship, 
although Fichte protested solemnly against this, and appeal- 
ed to the example of Gellert, whose moral lectures had also 
been delivered on Sunday, and to the fact, that the theatre 
in Weimar was opened on Sunday, and why not then the 
philosophical lecture room ? ; 

This dispute about reading lectures on Sunday was, how- 
ever, only the prelude to a fiercer contest. Fichte published 
a work, “On the grounds of our Faith in the Divine Govern- 
ment of the World,” in which the moral order of the world 
was denoted as God and the assertion was made, that we 
need and can conceive of no other God. ‘The existence 
of this God cannot be doubted; it is the most certain of all 
things and the ground of all other certainty ; but the idea of 
God as a particular substance is impossible and contradictory. 
It is proper te say this candidly, to strike down the prating 
of the schools, so that the true religion, of doing right 
cheerfully, may be elevated.” Many pious minds, of course, 
took offence at these expressions. Although Fichte might 
be satisfied with this moral order of the world, the Chris- 
tian’s faith in God, a faith too, in “doing right cheerfully,” 
but at the same time ina real God, it could by no means be 
content with this philosophical theory. This faith would 
not, however, have been destroyed by this theory, even if no 
interdiction had been issued against it. Such an interdic- 
tion appeared. The book, in which Fichte advocated the 
theory of the divine order of the word, was attacked in the 
Electorate of Saxony, and from this place the attention of 
the court of Weimar was called to the dangers of Fichte’s 
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doctrine, “as one, not only openly hostile to the Christian, 
but even to natural religion.” In the written requisition of 
Dec. 18,1798, it is said: ‘Since experience teaches suffici- 
ently, what mournful consequences, for the general welfare 
and especially for the safety of the States,* result from the 
tolerance of those unholy efforts to increase the inclination 
(already too prevalent) to infidelity, and to banish the ideast 
of God and religion from the hearts of men; therefore we 
cannot be indifferent in reference to our land, when teachers 
in neighboring countries openly and fearlessly avow such 
dangerous principles.” The government of Weimar was 
therefore called-upon by its Saxon neighbor, “to punish the 
author of the essay, according to his desert, and in general, 
to make such strict arrangements, that similar mischief may 
be checked powerfully in the University of Jena and also in 
the Gymnasia and other schools ;” to which was added the 
threat, that if this was not acquiesced in, the Electorate of 
Saxony would forbid its children the privilege of visiting the 
University of Jena. Similar summons, to prohibit the circu- 
lation of the accused writings, were sent to the other Protes- 
tant courts. Hanover complied with the request, whilst 
Prussia, which ten years previous had issued the strict religi- 
ous edict,{ refused to acquiesce. Yes, it was Prussia, which 
kindled the first ray of hope in Fichte, that, if he was driv- 
en from Saxony, he would find a retreat in its States. And 
this actually occured. Fichte, however, having made an ap- 
peal to the public, anticipated a formal dismission, by hand- 
ing in his resignation, which was accepted. 

Encouraged by the Prussian minister Dohm, Fichte went 
to Berlin, where he arrived on the first of July 1799; and 
when the king (Frederic William III,) was informed of the 
fact, he replied: “If Fichte is so quiet a citizen, so far 
from all dangerous alliances, as I understand him to be, I 


*Hinc illae lacrimae ! 

+ What confusion, in speaking of ideas, which are to be banished from the 
heart! Ideas are only banished from the head, but therefore religion does 
not depend on ideas. She would first have to be banished from the heart, 
which no human philosophy can ever accomplish. The heart indeed may 
become corrupt, when the head is giddy or confused; but then the remedy 
does not consist in ideas, the renovation must commence with the depths of 
the heart, and this is only done by the Spirit- of God. 

tJuly 1788, by Fred. Will. II, against the errors of Socinians, Deists, Na- 
turalists and others, which were spread under the name of “Enlighten- 
ment.” Tr. 
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willingly grant him a retreat in my States. It is not the 
business of the State to give a decision in reference to his re- 
ligious principles.” According to Fichte’s own letter to his 
wife, the king should even have said: “If it is true that he 
is at enmity with God, then God may decide the matter with 
him, it is nothing to me ;” a mode of expression, which brings 
to memory Frederic the Great. Enough! Fichte, relying on 
the word of the king, spent the summer and autumn alone in 
Berlin, and then also brought his family thither from Jena. 
The letters, which he wrote to his wife from Berlin, plainly 
bear the marks of mental disquietude, arising from inflicted 
injustice. The following expression is valuable to give us an 
idea of the state of his mind at that time: “Since 1 have 
no humility, I suppose I shall have to be proud, so as to 
have something, to bring me through the world.” The im- 
pression, which Fichte’s appeal to the public made on his 
friends, was various. Whilst some placed him by the 
side of Luther, whose lot they thought he shared, and point- 
ed to the legions, who would assist him in the cause of en- 
lightenment ; others used the occasion, to turn Fichte’s 
thoughts to himself, and to remind him, that his fate was not 
altogether uncalled for, but that it was rather the philosophi- 
cal intolerance, which had called forth the political as a 
counteraction. To these sincere and well-meaning friends 
Lavater belongs. In this matter, asin general, he despised 
the interference of rough physical force with the contests of 
the intellectual powers. ‘Where there, is light (so he wrote 
to Fichte on the 12th of Sept. 1795), there is also opposi- 
tion from without; where there is life, there the more lifeless 
revolts, by means of number and coalition. This we all exper- 
ience! Every day I see more clearly, that internal power 
excites external force against it, that positive force is etern- 
ally warring against natural, real, inherent power. As the 
flesh opposes the spirit, so the world (the force of number) 
opposes those minds which disregarded this force. Your con- 
dition and your philosophy, what a contrast! ©, my dear 
friend ! through what morasses and contrasts we must work 
our way.” We have already seen how he turned off the 
charge of atheism, which was made against Fichte in a poem, 
by pointing to Fichte’s personality. Now, however, after 
Fichte’s appeal to the public had appeared, Lavater wrote 
him on the 7th of Feb. 1799, the following: ‘Your heart 
loves the truth, even if your understanding must look with 
a kind of pity down upon mine, which cannot touch the low- 
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est part of yours.* My first feeling was that of compassion, 
because you were attacked with such a dictatorial spirit, that 
no questions were first asked of you personally in reference 
to your opinions, and that the course of a worthy humanity 
was not taken. But, permit me to say it with the same 
openess, I was somewhat displeased to read so many sharp 
and little remarks against your opponents. Do you not 
think, my dear Sir, that it would jhave been better for your 
person and the cause of good, if you had treated them some- 
what more gently and had done more justice to their inten- 
tions? * * That is (at present) beyond all doubt the pre- 
vailing, which the oppressed Church suffers! It is evident- 
ly the prevailing philosophy, by which the Church ts oppress- 
ed. In what does the prevailing philosophical Church dis- 
tinguish itself from every common, orthodox or hierarchical 
Church? Certainly not in tolerance and indalgence, cer- 
tainly not in mildness and forbearance against its opponents, 
who scarcely dare open their mouths any more! What vol- 
umes of inhuman judgments, prostitutions, low insults and 
cruelties might be gathered for publication! How often has 
this been represented to the critical philosophers, and what 
good has it done? And, let me say it freely, your very ap- 
peal is far from being free from this harshness and intoler- 
ance.’ And now Lavater declares with all frankness that 
his (Fichte’s) God was not the God of Christianity, not the 
God whom humanity needs or is prepared for. * * * 
“There is (he writes) among a million men scarcely one, On 
can jump beyond himself so far as to think or even feel the 
least, at the contemplation of such a God as yours. And a 
God, in the contemplation of whom we can neither think nor 
feel the least, is not only no God, but for those, who thereby 
think and feel nothing, an absolute non-entity.”’ 

Fichte did not receive this letter of Lavater’s very favora- 
bly. He thus expresses himself in reference to it to the 
philosopher Reinhold: ‘Lavater has also written me. Be- 
sides the common misapprehension.of the true meaning of 
philosophy, he has also still a faith, founded on authority, in 
Christ, Paul, etc., or to speak more properly in his Zurich 
Interpretation of the Bible, which makes it impossible for me 
to correct his ideas. I answered him briefly, that he did not 
understand me, and promised him a more detailed answer 


*Literally which does not reach to the heels of your understanding.—Tr. 
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which, on account of my disgust of the entire affair, I shall 
likely have to owe him forever.” 

This unfriendly position, which the so-called scientific 
stand-point assumed in reference to that of faith, continually 
became more hostile to Protestant Christianity, and we suf- 
fer from it to this day. It seems as if men did not want to 
understand each other, but desired to make the variance and 
chasm continually greater, instead of healing the difficulty ; 
and yet it is remarkable in the case of Fichte, that after he 
had removed himself farthest from the common Christian 
feeling, he was led nearer and nearer it again. It was the 
very settlement in Berlin, too, which prepared a crisis for 
Fichte’s inner life. The younger Fichte says of his father: 
“The deeper reflection of the spirit on itself, the proper com- 
pletion and last maturity in his system and views of life be- 
gin with the epoch, when he, free from all the pressing of 
prevailing and opposing opinions, unconcerned about the ap- 
probation or rejection of others, occupied himself only with 
self-cultivation. * * * * A religious manner of con- 
templating the world afterwards manifested itself in him, 
rendering him milder and solving many difficulties; and this 
manner of contemplation he embraced with no little confi- 
dence and power.’ Fichte himself, in the course of time, 
did not wish, that the conflict had not occurred, for it had 
become the occasion to him of penetrating to the living foun- 
tain of inner invigoration. A conversion in its common ac- 
ceptation, i. e., a complete return to the orthodox doctrines 
of the Church, or asurrendering of his speculative stand-point, 
and a withdrawal to the purely devotional and practical can 
not be expected from a mind like Fichte’s, much less a jump- 
ing from one extreme to the other or a sudden change of his 
language. Nor would much have been gained by this, either 
for Fichte or the cause of truth in general; for, however, 
much danger for practical Christianity accompanied the in- 
creasing speculative tendency in Germany, still we will not 
deny, that in it was manifested a freshness and quickness of 
spirit, which pointed to a revivification of the religious ideas, 
to an approaching spiritual regeneration of all religious think- 
ing, ‘The thought of a living God,” says the younger 
Fichte, “delivering man from the servitude of imperfection, 
and the will from the Tantalus labor of an endless struggling, 
by means of the knowledge of the truth, that by Him the 
good will, humility and love are taken for the deed, this sim- 
ple thought, which had formaly been active in faith and ex- 
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perience, was far removed from the education of that age. 
For the recovery of this thought, the sanction of science and 
high mental improvement was necesary, both of which had 
torn themselves from faith.’’ It is thus a remarkable fact, 
that the very idealism of Fichte, which led him to the abyss 
of atheism, had to serve the purpose of leading to the deep- 
er fundamental ideas of Christianity, to the idea of an entire 
yielding of the soul to God and of the blessing, which lies in 
the communion with God, in this life already, in opposition 
to the dry intellectual view of God, and of opposing to the 
one-sided moral stand-point, which had been adopted since 
Kant—one truly religious, in the deeper sense of the 
word. 

After Fichte had again called attention to the deep im- 
portance of faith, inthe book “Die Bestimmung des Men- 
schen,” which was published in Berlin at the close of the 
last century; after he had pointed out the importance of 
Christianity, ‘as the only true religion’’ in history, and the 
great importance of the Christian State in the “Grundziige 
des gegenwiirtigen Zeitalters,” he attempted, especially in 
his “Anweisungen zum seligen Leben oder Religionslehre,” 
a course of popular lectures, delivered in Berlin 1806, to 
prove the agreement of his philosophy of that time, with the 
principles of Christianity, which he regarded in a light en- 
tirely different from Kant. Kantand the Rationalists placed 
the essence of Christianity chiefly in morality and the fulfil- 
ment of the moral law and, in accordance with this, esteemed 
and used with a special predilection those passages of 
Scripture, in which the various moral precepts are drawn in 
distinct outlines, as for instance the Sermon on the Mount 
and several Parables of Jesus in the first three Gospels 
(whilst they had no taste for John, who appeared to them a 
mystic); Fichte on the other hand, threw himself on the 
fourth Gospel and regarded it as the only true source of the 
genuine doctrine of Christ; he of course did this in a one- 
sided manner and with a denial of the other truths of Scrip- 
ture, which belong fully as much to the totality of Christian 
doctrine and history as the Gospel of John. 

“Only with John,” says Fichte, “can the philosopher 
agree, for he alone has regard for reason, and appeals to the 
proof, which the philosopher recognizes—the inner proof. 
‘If any man will do the will of Him, that sent me, he shal 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.’ * * * * 
The other announcers of Christianity build upon the external 
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demonstration through miracles which, to us at least, proves 
nothing. Besides this, of all the Gospels, John contains 
what we seek and need, religious doctrines, whilst the best, 
that the others give, is, without making up the deficiencies 
and interpreting by John, nothing more than morality, which 
has a very subordinate value with ne.”’ With these last 
words, Fichte renounced most decidedly Kant and the Kan- 
tian Rationalism, and turned towards Mysticism, which values 
the inner abiding relation to God infinitely more than the 
accidental and transient manifestation of the disposition in 
the external relations of life. Whilst, however, he again 
brought the Gospel of John to honor, he could, as little as 
the Rationalists, or perhaps still less, agree with the Christi- 
anity of Paul; he denotes it in the most incomprehensible man- 
ner a degeneration of all Christianity, and why? Because 
Fichte, with all his approach towards that which is Christian, 
ignored entirely the nature of sin and the contrast between 
sin and redemption, which Paul holds up so prominently, 
and expected salvation only from a direct union with God, a 
union boldly jumping over the contrast by an ideal leap. 
“Christianity (he says, in contradiction to Paul) is not a 
means of reconciliation or of expiation.; man can never sep- 
arate himself from God, and inso far as he imagines himself 
separated from Him, he is a nothing, and therefore can not 
sin, but around his brow the oppressive illusion of sin only 
places itself, to lead him to the true God.” Here of course 
he might have learned from John, if he did not want to hear 
Paul: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us,” (1 John 1: 8). 

The immediateness of the relation between Christ and the 
Father, as it is especially represented in the Gospel of John, 
was taken by him as the expression of the relation that should 
exist between God and man generally. And this was right. 
He, however, took that which ought to be, and to which man 
can only come by purification after much struggle, and 
through connection with the Redeemer, (for it has not yet 
appeared, what we shall be) as already present, and in this 
again shows himself an Idealist, i. e., unpractical and un- 
historical. Nevertheless it may produce a peculiar interest 
to follow a thinker like Fichte, in atime, which had turned 
away to a great degree from the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, and to see, how he arrayed Christianity so as to suit 
himself; how he again returned with his language to the 
Christian mode of expression ; how he, without being com- 
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pelled by any despotic command from without, through which 
he would never have suffered himself to be forced, was con- 
strained to give the honor to eternal truth; and although 
much of that!which Fichte proclaimed as Christianity was 
still controlled by the ideas, and expressed in the language 
of the school, we shall nevertheless feel a milder air blowing 
around us, than that which blew against us so sharp and cut- 
ting from the Wissenschaftslehre. The only real entity 
(Sein), these are the principal thoughts in his Religionslehre, 
is the Absolute or God. This absolute entity (Sein), how- 
ever, is not only, does not remain hid in itself ; it has also an 
existence (Das ein) that is, a revelation, a manifestation of 
itself. God reveals himself in us, in our consciousness, and 
it is only the multifarious, much divided world, which draws 
us from God; we ought, however, to compress the eternal 
One (das ewige Eine) into a great focus of our spiritual life. 
This we can do religiously by faith, scientifically through the 
idea. Our finite Ego must take up in itself the absolute Ego 
by faith and by thought, and in this intimate union consist 
salvation and eternal life. Fichte expresses himself in a 
simple and comprehensible manner, in reference to this mat- 
ter, thus: “Do you want to see God face to face, as He is 
in himself? De not seek Him beyond the clouds ; thou canst 
find Him, wherever thou art. View the life of those who 
are devoted to Him, and thou beholdest Him; yield thyself 
to Him, and thou findest Him in thy breast.” 

If we remarked before, that Fichte regarded morality as 
something subordinate, he meant that morality, which esti- 
mates the value of actions more according to their external 
signification, their use in the world, etc. He very properly 
opposed this morality of expediency and the Pharisaism of 
work-holiness, and showed, from the true Protestant stand- 
point, how all depends on the inner disposition with which 
we act and on the faith, whence these works proceed. In 
this respect he was not so far from Paul, as he generally ap- 
pears to separate from him. “Religion,” he says,* is not 
mere devotional dreaming, it is not a business which can be 
followed on certain days or at certain hours, independent of 
other business; but it is the inner Spirit, which penetrates 
all our * * * * thought and action, and immerses 
them in itself. * * * * Itdoes not depend on the 


*His expressions, too, in reference to the free will, in his addresses to the 
German nation, are entirely Pauline. 
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sphere, in which one acts. * * * * To him who has 
only a humble vocation, this humble vocation itself is sanc- 
tified by religion, and through it receives, if not the material, 
still the form of the higher morality, for which nothing more 
is necessary, than that we recognize and love the will of God 
onandinus. He who tills the ground in this faith or per- 
forms the most unpretending manual labor with fidelity, is 
higher and happier than he, who without this faith (if this 
were possible,) would bless humanity for a thousand years.” 
Luther had said something quite similar, that the servant, 
who sweeps the street, can do it in faith; consequently ina 
manner pleasing to God. This is the morality of subjective- 
ness, as Christianity (in direct opposition to ancient heathen- 
ism) and as especially Protestantism requires it, and here we 
find Fichte on the right foundation. Let us add to this a few 
more of his expressions, which agree perfectly with the very 
essence of the Gospel: ‘‘Love is higher than all reason, is 
itself the source of reason and the root of reality, the only 
creatress of life and of time; * * * * ghe is, as in 
general, the source of truth and certainty, so also the source 
of perfected truth in the true man and in his life.” “The 
living life is love, and, as love, it owns and possesses what is 
beloved, is embraced and penetrated by it, blended and min- 
gled with it and is eternally one and the same love. * * * 
In so far as man is love, and this he is in the root of his life 
always, he remains ever and eternally the one, the true, the 
eternal, just as God himself, * * * * and it is nota 
bold metaphor, but literal truth, what John says: ‘He that 
dwelleth (remains) in love dwelleth (remains) in God, and 
God in him.’” “Salvation itself consists in love and the 
eternal peace, produced by love, and is unaccessible to reflec- 
tion; conception can only express it negatively (can only say 
what it is not). It cannot be described positively, but can only 
be felt immediately. Doubt makes us miserable, drives us 
hither and thither, and spreads out before us an impenetrable 
night, in which our feet can find no safe path. The religious 
man is eternally freed from the possibility of doubt and un- 
certainty. He knows definitely every moment, what he wills 
and ought to will. Since for him the inmost root of his life, 
his will comes undeniably always from Divinity, whose nod 
is infallible, and for that, which the nod indicates, he has an 
unerring eye. He knows certainly every moment what he 
shall know through all eternity, what he wills and ought 
to will, that through all eternity the fountain of divine love, 
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which has been opened in him, will not become dry, but will 
preserve him and lead him eternally. This fountain is the 
root of his existence ; it has beheld it clearly and his eye is 
fixed on it with deep love; how could the former ever dry up, 
how the latter ever turn in another direction? Nothing oc- 
curring around him, surprises him. Whether he compre- 
hends it or not, of one thing he is certain, that it isin God’s 
world, and that in this there can be nothing, which does not 
tend to good. He has no fear in reference to the future, for 
the absolutely Blessed is ever leading him towards it.” 

If now we ask, how did Fichte consider all this as brought 
about by Christianity, we shall find, that the person of Jesus 
had with him a signification, entirely different from that of 
the Rationalists. He does not behold in him the teacher of 
morality, nor simply the moral example. No, exactly that 
oneness with God, as Christ expresses it in the Gospel of 
John, exactly that real unity with the Father, which the 
Rationalists desired to remove as a metaphysical formula of 
no use to morality, was to him the heart and the star of the 
Gospel. On this account he held himself so closely to John 
and his doctrine of the Logos, having become flesh, in which 
he beheld the fulness of all religious knowledge. We would 
however, make a great mistake, if from this we concluded, 
that Fichte agreed with the old orthodox doctrine in refer- 
ence to Christ. What this doctrine regarded as an historical 
fact, which had occurred once, that Fichte regarded as a fact 
eternally repeating itself, as occurring in every religious man. 
Christ was not the Saviour to him in the old sense; He was 
only the representative of that, which is continually occur- 
ring still. ‘The eternal Word becomes flesh at all times, in 
every one, without exception, who understands, in a living 
manner, his oneness with God, and who really yields his en- 
tire individual life to the divine life in him, * * * * 
quite in the same manner as in Christ Jesus.” It is true, 
Fichte acknowledges that the insight into this absolute unity 
of human existence with the divine did not occur before 
Jesus; but this is a matter of indifference to him, a mere 
historical observation on which but little depends. “Is any 
one united with God,” he says, “then it is all the same in’ 
what way he became so; and it were a very useless and 
wrong occupation continually to repeat the remembrance of 
the way instead of living in the matter.”” We think, how- 
ever, that it is of great value to know this way, and Fichte 
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himself acknowledges, that all those, who since the time of 
Jesus have come to a union with God, have only done so 
through and by means of him; yes, “till the end of time 
(this is Fichte’s honest and open confession) all the sensible 
will bow low before this Jesus of Nazareth, and all will 
humbly acknowledge the exceeding glory of this great 
‘phenomenon.’”’ He, however, thinks that Christ himself 
does not lay the same stress in this recognition, as the 
Church. He thought like Herder, that in case Jesus (as hu- 
man individual,) would return to the world, He would be per- 
fectly satisfied, if He only found Christianity prevailing in 
the souls of men, whether his merits were praised in connec- 
tion with this or were disregarded ; “for this is in fact the 
least,” he says, “that could be expected of such a man who 
already when He lived on earth sought not his own honor, 
but the honor of Him that sent Him.” Fichte is quite right 
in saying that Christ did not seek this honor for his own 
sake ; and we, too, believe, that a living Christianity, even 
with many dogmatical errors in reference to the person of 
Jesus, yes, even with a partial denial of this personality is 
better, than that orthodox repetition of “Lord! Lord!” with- 
out the proper spirit and proper disposition. But Christ and 
Christianity, person and matter, the historical and metaphys- 
ical, can not be separated* as arbitrarily, as Fichte seems to 
suppose ; hence love, which Fichte himself has so beautifully 
and enthusiastically given the pre-eminence as the essence of 
all religion, the more it obtains the predominance over the 
prejudices of the understanding, will involuntarily turn 
again to the person, from whom it proceeds and because it is 
personal love, love to Christ, it will become deeper and more 
fruitful. 

At all events, Fichte has the merit of having directed the 
attention to the soul of religion, and of having freed it from 
the servitude of mere morality. Although so many, and 
even orthodox Christians, had conceived eternal life only as 
future, as in another world, and though Kant had founded 
the faith in God and immortality, chiefly on the necessity of 
a retribution in another world, Fichte placed eternal life 
(quite in accordance with Scripture) in this, that we know 
God here, love him and feel ourselves united to Him in bless- 
ed communion ; and this living in God was to him even in the 


*This arbitrary separation still belongs entirely to the stand-point of 
the Kantian Rationalism. 
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earlier period of his life, before speculation had grown too 
strong for him, the sure guarantee for the future, just as it 
again became the same in his later years. Already in 1790 
he had written from Leipzig to Miss Rahn: “Our under- 
standing is too small to be a dwelling for Divinity, for this 
our heart only is a worthy house. The safest means of as- 
suring ourselves of a life after death, is this: to lead such a 
life here that we can desire a future one. Whoever feels that, 
if there is a God, He must look down upon him graciously, is 
not moved by any arguments against His existence and needs 
none for it. He, who has sacrificed so much for virtue, that 
he can expect amends in a future life,* does not prove and 
believe the existence of such a life; he feels it. United, my 
dear helpmate, for this span of life and for eternity, we will 
strengthen this conviction, not by proofs, but by actions.’ 
Thus too, he despises, in his “Anweisungen zum seligen Le- 
ben,” the prospect of a refined, sensible prosperity in another 
life ; because it rests on egoism, on personal self-love. The 
love of God, however, is to exterminate self-love ; it is alone to 
fill the heart and where it fills the heart, it is already i in this 
world the source of salvation. It does not depend upon the 
circumstances in which we live, here or there; God, who is 
to-day what he will be in all eternity, wants to make us hap- 
py through himself, and thus there is no eternal life without 
Him, either in or beyond this world, except in him. Fichte, 
as well as Schleiermacher after him, showed that there may 
be such a thing as an immoral and irreligious faith in im- 
mortality, such a one, as seeks only itself in the other world, 
not God. “This mode of thinking, expressed in the form of 
a prayer,” says Fichte, “would run thus: ‘Lord, my will 
only be done, and that, indeed, during all, and on that account 
blessed, eternity, and for this Thou shalt have Thy will in 
this short and miserable temporal life ;’ whilst the truly pious 
pray thus: ‘Lord, Thy wiil only be done, and by this means 
mine is done, for T have no other will than this, that Thy 
will be done.’’”’ We shall afterwards see, how this disposi- 
tion could degenerate to a resignation of pride, which is very 
different from Christian submission, and how the sentence, 
true in itself, that eternal life is to commence here, was per- 
verted into this, that it is on/y to be had here. It was very 
important that in opposition to the torpidity of the moral re- 

*Here of course Kantian makes its appearance, but modified by adopt- 
ing immediate feeling. 
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ligious disposition, into which a great part of the cotempor- 
aries had sunk, the attention was directed to the great im- 
portance of this life especially when so powerful a personality, 
as Fichte’s, assisted in making the impression deep. And 
now we will turn our attention again for a moment to this 
personality. 

With all the ruggedness and angularity, which we en- 
counter in Fichte’s conduct, his high nobility of mind cannot 
be denied. Fichte’s character proves itself Protestant,* re- 
formatory, not only in the sphere of thought, but especially 
in that of life and morality. Just as he knew how to check 
the rudeness of student life and was anxious to prevent duels 
by instituting courts of honor, so too, in times of political dis- 
tress, he was one of the first, who attempted to raise the 
sunken rational feeling again and “‘to inspire the disconsolate 
with courage and hope.” He aimed at this in his fine ‘“‘ad- 
dresses to the German nation,” which he delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in the winter of 1808-1809, whilst his voice 
was often drowned by French drums, passing through the 
streets, and when well-known spies were present in the lec- 
ture-room. Several times even the report was spread through 
the city, that he had been seized and led away by the enemy. 
It is not the place here, to enter more closely into an exam- 
ination of the contents of these speeches, or to follow the 
active part which Fichte, in his last days, took in the Ger- 
man war for freedom. We will only refer to it, so as to render 
the picture of the man complete. 

Fichte expected the greatest blessings from a better edu- 
cation, one which not merely brings the command to be vir- 
tuous from without, but strengthens the will by love. ‘The 
rosy morn of the new world,” he exclaims among other 
things, “has already appeared and gilds the mountain tops, 
and prefigures the day, that is to come.’”’ Fichte did not 
live to see the longed-for day of freedom. In the newly 
founded University of Berlin, he could not act but a short 
time longer, as teacher, In the spring of 1808, as he was 
about to commence his philosophical lectures, he was attack- 
ed with a dangerous sickness, from which he, however, recov- 
ered. Afterwards there were many interruptions by the pre- 

His philosophy was called by Fr. Schlegel, Protestantism carried to 
s farthest results. And that Fichte himself believed in a further pro- 
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parations for war; in the meantime he had begun his Lec- 
tures in the winter of 1813, when in 1814 his wife was at- 
tacked with a contagious disease. She had incurred the dis- 
ease through the Christian faithfulness, with which this ex- 
cellent woman, principaliy urged to it by her husband, tended 
the sick soldiers in the lazaretto. With the greatest sacri- 
fice and care Fichte now devoted himself to tend and nurse 
her. One evening he had already bid the unconscious sick 
wife farwell, in order to lecture at the University, had lec- 
tured two hours in succession on the most abstract subjects 
with the greatest self-control, and had returned home with 
the thought, that perhaps he would find her dead, just as a 
favorable crisis appeared and the physicians began to hope 
for the first time. The wife was saved, but it cost the life 
of the husband. The next day Fichte felt quite unwell, 
and soon the true nature of the disease became evident. He 
still received the account of Bliicher’s crossing the Rhine, 
and the rapid advance of the allies into France. This in- 
spired his spirit once more with bold hopes, and the joy, ov- 
casioned by the news, so mingled with his feverish fancies, 
that he imagined himself taking part in the battle—his whole 
life, what had it been but a warfare, with the sword of the 
mind in hishand! When shortly before his death his son 
approached him with medicine, he gave him the significant 
answer, “Never mind that, I need no more medicine, I feel, 
that I have recovered.” In the night of Jan. 27th, 1814, 
Fichte died, not quite 52 years old, but in unimpaired 
strength of body andmind. His wife survived him five years, 
and was buried, as she had requested, at the feet of her hus- 
band, in the cemetery before the Oranienburger Gate, Ber- 
lin. A high obelisk marks the place, with an inscription 
from Daniel (12: 3.): ‘The teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.’’ How far these 
words of the prophet are applicable to Fichte, as a philoso- 
phical teacher, of course, depends on the judgment formed of 
the moral and religious contents of his system. This had, 
as we have seen, several grades ; first, it only appeared as a 
consistent continuation of Kant; then, it manifested itself 
as perfected Idealism, dismal and ghostly, and rendered 
more gloomy by the suspicion of atheism; finally, however, 
the setting star turned itself with greater brilliance towards 
Christianity, and although not in the form of a full, unre- 
served Evangelical confession, as had been the case with some 
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other Christian philosophers, still in a mode of philosophical 
thinking belonging to the Christian sphere. And this Chris- 
tian knowledge might become to some the means of passing 
over to asimpler faith, to that righteousness, of which the 
prophet, in the above passage, refers. If, however, as we 
have already observed, Fichte is to be estimated, not merely 
as a philosophical author and as a man of the school, but 
also as a man of common life, then this cheering trait may 
yet be mentioned from his life in the home-circle, that in the 
house of the distinguished philosopher each day, without excep- 
tion, was closed with proper and solemn evening devotions, in 
which the domestics were also accustomed to take a part. 
After several verses had been sung from a choral-book, ac- 
companied with the clavichord, the father of the family 
would make some remarks on some passage of the New Tes- 
tament, most frequently on his favorite Gospel of John. In 
these discourses he was less concerned about moral applica- 
tions and rules of life, than about freeing the mind from the 
distraction and vanity of the common affairs of life, and ele- 
vating the spirit to the eternal. That this produced benefi- 
cial effects on the members of the family and also on those 
less closely related, the son of Fichte testifies to, from his 
own experience; to whom we are also indebted for most of 
the knowledge of the Life of his father. 


ARTICLE VI. 
A CALL TO THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.* 


By Rev. H. L. Dox, Lockport, N. Y. 


Tue Christian Ministry was instituted for the propagation 
and practical enforcement of the Gospel. Though not foun- 
ded upon it, as a Profession it is in perfect accordance with 
that principle which under-lies the general organization of 
society, the classification of labor. The well-being of every 
community depends upon the successful prosecution of a 


*Discourse, delivered at the opening of the Franckean Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod, Argusville, N. Y., June 6th, 1861, and published by 
unanimous request of Synod. 
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number of occupations, each calling in requisition a distinct 
class of qualifications. Whatever a man’s capacity and apti- 
tude may be, he cannot fit himself for every sphere of activ- 
ity; and were this possible, without ubiquity he could not 
perform the numerous services which need be going for- 
ward at the same time. A person who should resolve to do 
everything himself, to conduct without aid the almost endless 
list of avocations, necessary to the comforts of life, would be 
sure to find use for more then one pair of hands and more 
than one set of faculties; while he certainly would accom- 
plish but little any where, and that little very imperfectly. 
The presumption is that man may find ample scope and occa- 
sion for his capacity and his time in any one legitimate call- 
ing, and where society is properly constituted and competi- 
tion is not ruinous, that one will afford him an adequate 
support. And hence the propriety of the ministry as a dis- 
tinct profession. 

But, as has already been said, though in strict harmony 
with it, the ministry is not based upon this great principle. 
Christianity is not part of the original plan, by which the 
wants of our nature were to be supplied. It isa special pro- 
vision to meet an extraordinary emergency. And whatever 
is peculiar to it partakes of the same nature. It has special 
objects to accomplish, special obstacles to overcome, and, of 
course, to be adapted, the means must also be special. And 
such is their character. Nothing in nature can take the 
place of the Spirit. Nothing in literature can be substituted 
for the Bible. The functions of no other office, nor of all 
others combined can embrace the purposes of the ministry. 
Motives, prompting to ordinary spheres of activity, grow out 
of the ordinary demands of the race, and the force, with which 
they appeal to particular minds, depends upon the nature 
of encouragements afforded and qualifications required. But 
whoever enters the ministry, being in itself a specialty, 
must be controlled by special reasons, as it is a suggestion 
of common-sense, that the service to be rendered should be 
allowed to determine the character of the motives which lead 
to its performance. The conclusion therefore is, that, while 
a man may consult his natural tastes and personal interests, 
whether he will devote himself to husbandry, the mechanic 
arts or some other branch of professional life, he must de- 
termine whether he will preach the Gospel, by deciding 
whether God has specially called him to this work. 
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That this is clearly the teaching of the Bible, perhaps no 
one will doubt. Howstrangely such language would sound 
if applied to any other occupation! Should we hear a per- 
son saying, ‘‘Woe is me if I till not the soil, if I cultivate 
not the fine arts, or if I do not engage in commerce, we should 
certainly conclude that he was indulging a mirthful propen- 
sity or that he was in a condition bordering on insanity. 
There are indeed those who might say that necessity is laid 
upon them to engage in some particular employment, as their 
sustenance depends upon their labors, while they are capaci- 
tated for nothing else. But it was in no such sense the Apos- 
tle used this language. He did not mean to say that he was 
under some physical or economical necessity to preach the 
Gospel, and that the woe of want and starvation would come 
upon him if he refrained from it. He meant that God had 
imposed this werk upon him as a duty, and that as a Chris- 
tian man he could not excuse himself from it; that he was 
not at liberty to confer with his own preferences or personal 
interests, that the requirement was imperative and to refuse 
to perform it would be rebellion. Ina word, he meant that 
he was just as much bound to be a minister, as he was to be 
a Christian, to preach the Gospel as to practice it’ 

This then is the doctrine of Paul respecting the ministry. 
It involves a special, a Divine call. And this is the doctrine, 
which, however, differently modified and expressed by differ- 
ent individuals, is substantially accepted by all or nearly all 
branches of the Christian Church. It would be easy to de- 
fine the idea of such a call more precisely and more fully to 
illustrate its truthfulness, but our present purpose is to in- 
quire more particularly, Jn what does this call consist ? or 
in other words, How may a person know whether he is called 
to preach ? 

The entire subject must certainly be capable of clear ap- 
prehension and of an intelligent statement. It is important, 
equally to those who preach and the Churches they serve, to 
know whether they are properly in the sacred office or intru- 
ders there ; whether they are mutually to expect the blessing 
or the curse of God in assuming the relation of pastor and 
people. There must therefore be some personal characteris- 
tics, some facts in experience by which, beyond the reach of 
reasonable doubt, one may become satisfied himself and satis- 
fy others that the Master requires him to labor in his vine- 
yard. What then are some of those characteristics and 
facts ? 
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I. A Catt To Preach presupposes Grrts. Natural en- 
dowments lie as the foundation of all progress in mental and 
mora] culture, and are the only instrumentalities, upon which 
direct dependence can be made for relative usefulness. That 
God not only makes use of the “weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty,”’ but even “‘the things, 
which are not, to bring to nought the things that are,” is in- 
deed a statement resting upon high authority. But we have 
no reasons for believing that he ever has or that he ever will 
employ persons who are radically defective in constitutional 
balance and vigor, as the chosen ministers of his word. 

In naming several of those gifts, the absence of which 
must be sufficient indication that a man was not intended for 
the ministry, we shall mention, 

1. Common Sense. And by this should not be meant, 
merely that a person possesses some capacity, it may be, 
some intellectual brilliance ; but we should understand by it 
a sound practical judgment. It implies a mind, capable of 
deciding upon the nature and relative importance of things 
with discriminating accuracy. The assumption, that God has 
invested those with the functions of the sacred office who are 
unable to distinguish the different shades of character among 
their hearers or to select subjects suitable to occasions, is a 
shameful reflection upon his infiinite wisdom. He surely re- 
quires no man to rear the superstructure of a personal char- 
acter, with the materials of even the foundations of which he 
has not been furnished. We should not insist upon such an 
elevated view of this gift as to leave none in possession of it 
but the children of genius, while at the same time care should 
be taken not to sink it below that grade of intellectuality 
where nothing but imbecility is found. The judgment of the 
masses may be regarded as a tolerably correct test on this 
subject. The man’s mental density is above suspicion, who is 
unqualifiedly endorsed by public opinion. While those, who 
are always arrayed against the established sentiments and 
usages of the great majority of their fellow-men, are justly 
liable to suspicion and ought to suspect themselves. To this 
rule we ought perhaps to make two exceptions. The one is 
that of persons, possessing such elevation and breadth of in- 
tellect as to place them beyond the range of ordinary minds. 
The other is a class who, though not wanting in depth and 
force of mind, are constitutionally eccentric, and always see- 
ing things from points of observation occupied by no one else, 
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and accordingly obtaining views altogether peculiar to them- 
selves. Of the first there are but few, and no better evidence 
of the want of common sense can be afforded than the arro- 
gation of that rank. Eccentricity is a misfortune, if it is not 
a fault. The eccentric man may have sense enough, but the 
kind, being peculiar, is not only not available for many of 
the purposes of life, but exceedingly troublesome in every 
respect. God may call some such mento the ministry, but 
as they are exceptions themselves, they cannot be judged by 
general rules. 

2. Susceptibility of Cultivation is necessarily embraced in 
every rational view of a call to the ministry. There is a type 
of mind, of which very little development may be expected. 
And there is another type having, it may be, remarkable ex- 
pansiveness and aptitude in some things, but very deficient, 
or possibly entirely wanting in these qualities in every other 
direction. There are, for example, some good general schol- 
ars, who are yet so destitute of musical endowments, that the 
most thorough and protracted training would scarcely enable 
them to distinguish one note from another. Now we may 
not presume that God makes choice of any one, as an ambas- 
sador of the cross, who is not capacitated for every class of 
culture which is needed to prepare him for his calling. No 
spontaneous growth of the faculties, no miraculous bestow- 
ment of ability may be anticipated. Here, as elsewhere, God 
employs the gifts of nature, and requires us to make use of 
the ordinary means of improving those gifts with a view to 
the accomplishment of his purpose. Grace is granted to aid 
nature only where and when such aid is indispensable. Ac- 
cordingly, whoever ignores the importance of mental discip- 
line upon the presumption, tliat he can make dependence up- 
on an instantaneous inspiration, is an object of pity rather 
than hope, while if he has been driven to this conclusion by 
fruitless educational endeavors, any impressions which he 
may cherish, that the Gospel ministry is his vocation, only 
the more certainly proves him to be the victim of self-decep- 
tion. 

3. A call to the ministry presupposes a certain grade of 
Communicative Faculties. No matter how rare and costly 
the jewel, while locked up in the casket, its beauty can never 
be admired, its value never appreciated. The sealed foun- 
tain sends forth no sparkling waters, either to dance in the 
sunlight, promote the growth of vegetation or refresh the 
thirsty traveller. And the most treasured truths, however, 
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thoroughly digested and methodically stored away in the 
mind, will never edify the Christian convert nor lead the 
dark-minded sinner to Christ. The preacher must be able 
to express his thoughts and emotions in all their varying 
forms and modifications ; to express them clearly, attractive- 
ly, forcibly. It is not enough that he can write intelligently 
or even elegantly ; he must, either with or without his manu- 
script, convey his sentiments and feelings to other minds or- 
ally, so as tointerest and make himself understood. It is 
true that this faculty is susceptible of wonderful cultivation. 
And this fact must not be overlooked to the injury of those 
who are entitled to our sympathy and encouragement. When 
the mind is full of matter and the heart all on fire with en- 
thusiasm, the tongue, that is dumb, can scarcely refrain 
from speaking, while if it be touched by the talismanic pow- 
er of a persistent discipline, it will at length wax eloquent 
and the slow of speech will become a son of thunder. We 
must not forget Moses whose plea, that he could not speak 
well, was unavailing with God ; nor Demosthenes whose untir- 
ing application conquered even natural obstructions and 
placed him before his own nation and the world, a model of 
eloquence. It has been supposed that the “thorn in the 
flesh” of which the apostle Paul complained, was a stammer- 
ing tongue, but allowing the conjecture to be correct, it did 
not, though a source of great anxiety, relieve him of the ne- 
cessity which was laid upon him to preach the Gospel, while 
the grace vouchsafed to him was sufficient to crown his labors 
with abundant success. Indeed, our own observation must 
be all convincing on this subject. Who has not known per- 
gons, unable at first to utter with propriety two consecutive 
sentences, finally distinguish themselves by their masterly 
oratorical performances? But while all this, and more, is 
true, we must yet insist upon what was first asserted. <A cer- 
tain grade of communicative ability, natural ability, must 
exist as the foundation of all hope of improvement. He who 
can never learn to talk will never be fit to preach. 

4. The last item to be noticed is Taste. By this we mean 
a sense of fitness, or the perception of what is right and 
proper with regard to manner, times, occasions and classes of 
individuals. The connection between Ethics and esthetics 
between the morally right and the morally beautiful, between 
propriety and efficiency, is much more intimate than many 
seem to suppose. In fact, taste and conscience perform the 
same functions, only in different departments. And if the 
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lack of the former is not so fatal to personal piety, it is scarce- 
ly less deplorable in the effect upon one’s usefulness. An ele- 
vated taste imparts grace to goodness and beauty to holiness. 
And no one needs a nicer discernment of what is befitting 
different occasions and the distinctive shades of social refine- 
ment than does the minister of Christ; and no one should be 
more prompt in his discoveries or versatile in his habits to 
avoid awkward blunders, which excite disgust, and an unbend- 
ing stiffness which is sure to repel. Neither a massive intel- 
lect, nora flashing genius, the force of logical arrangement 
nor the facination of eloquent utterance ; neither the origin- 
ality, which startles, nor the flights of imagination which be- 
wilder , can compensate for the want of good taste; if in- 
deed such qualities and performances can exist without it. 
In fact the great object of the ministry can hardly be secured 
without a tolerable degree of this qualification. A man must 
gain hearers as well as get something to say to them, and he 
must interest before he can instruct them. And as a general 
thing, the manner of delivering a discourse is more impor- 
tant with a view to effect than the matter or the arrange- 
ment. The frame work of an argument or an appeal may be 
faultless ; but, in consequence of the airs of the preacher and 
his style of utterance, instead of convincing the understand- 
ing or moving the heart of the hearer, it may be listened to 
with inattention or rejected with disdain; while every one 
knows that the best pulpit efforts may be counteracted by un- 
couth bearing on the street or boorishness in the parlor. 

These then are some of those characteristics which in the 
ministry are indispensable ; and it is the height of presump- 
tion to suppose that God calls any man to it who neither has 
nor is capable of acquiring them. 

II. Our NEXT Proposition Is, THAT A Call to the Minis- 
try presupposes Grace. 

No furniture of the mind can be accepted as a substitute 
for the fruits of the Spirit in the heart. However richly en- 
dowed by nature and polished by education, the work of 
grace must be superadded to authenticate a Divine call. Be- 
tween the conditions and tendencies of the Christian and 
the carnal mind the contrast is too decided to tolerate the 
thought that the difference may be overlooked in the choice 
of a shepherd for the Lord’s flock. It is neither in accor- 
dance with reason or revelation to suppose that the agency of 
enmity may be employed to excite love, or the influence of 
darkness to produce light. “If the blind lead the blind, 
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both will fall into the ditch.” It is indeed as true in the 
moral as in the physical world, that antagonisms mutually 
effect each other; but the effect is repulsion, not attrac- 
tion. Affinities are established only between natures, which 
are homogéneous, and the only hope of preventing evil or 
reforming from it, is: to bring the evil-doer under the in- 
fluence of positive good. But it is not so necessary to in- 
sist upon the fact itself, that God does not employ wicked 
men to preach his word, as to notice some of the reasons of 
that fact. Of these there are three which briefly claim our 
attention. 

1. No unregenerate man, from proper motives, will seek 
the work of the Gospel minister. By its legitimate object, 
our sinful nature will never be allured or controlled. If a 
sinner will not come to Christ, that he may have life, he cer- 
tainly will not engage in his self-denying service for the pur- 
pose of bringing honor to his name. The profession, it is 
true, is not without its attractions even to those who know 
nothing of the constraining love of Christ. Ambition may 
feed upon its prominence; pride may be gratified with its 
notoriety ; a taste for literature may be captivated by its ad- 
vantages; admiration of oratory may feast upon the desire 
for its performances; the love of ease and the love of lucre 
may alike, by improper misapprehension, fancy it as a field 
of indulgence; while dreamy romance and the spirit of ad- 
venture may anticipate, amid its sternest duties and most 
rigid self-denials, opportunities for ministering to morbid pro- 
pensities, or, in temporary obliviousness, for loosing sight of 
selfish disappointments. 

And, prompted by such considerations, many, no doubt, 
have entered the sacred office, and, because they have rea- 
lized their expectations by subordinating its holy functions 
to the most unholy gratifications, or, learning their mistake, 
and loathing every thing connected with it, have sooner or 
later been overtaken by the consequences of their wicked- 
ness and folly and at the same time disgraced themselves and 
their calling. It would be easy to furnish an extended list 
of persons whose history strikingly illustrates this statement. 
They ran, but they were not sent. They were among God's 
servants, but they were not of them; while their apostacies 
only more firmly establish the truth, that God calls none, 
whom by his renovating power he does not prepare for their 
vocation. And such will honor and serve the ministry in- 
stead of making the ministry honor and serve them. 
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2. The graceless minister cannot discern for himself, 


much less communicate to others the true idea of spiritual 


things. He may master the history of Christianity; he may 
comprehend its doctrines and their logical connections as 
matters of theory; he may become familiar with Scripture 
phraseology and apply it to appropriate topics; nay, he may 
learn and repeat by note something of Christian experience, 
and speak freely of j joys and sorrows, of encouragements and 
difficulties ; but the difference between him and the true chil d 
of God, is as was the difference between the Samaritans, 
hearing the woman from the well speak of the Messiah, and 
seeing him forthemselves. And the teachings of such a one, 
will compare with the teachings of him who has sat at the 
Master’s feet and leaned upon his breast, as do the descrip- 
tions of dangers, hards ships, battles, landscapes, architecture, 
and picture- galleries, as given by a person who has taken his 
ideas from books and drawings, when compared with the life- 
like delineations of one, who has gone through those dangers, 
endured those hardships, fought those battles, and gazed up- 
on those landscapes and w orks of genius. The unregenerate 
man may preach repentance ; he may explain the meaning 
of the word and state the several features of the work, with 
verbal accuracy. He may insist upon its necessity and the 
consequences of impenitence; but he cannot lead the inquir- 
ing soul through all the difficulties, which lie between eur per- 
verse nature and a holy God. He knows nothing of them. 
They were never fully written out, so that he could learn 
them from books, and he has never encountered them so as to 
understand by experience. No more can he impart just 
views of depravity, the deceitfulness of the heart and the 
danger of living in sin, who has not seen his own heart in 
the light of a holy law; nor can he unfold the peace and 
joy of a justifying faith, except he has experienced for him- 
self a blessed deliverance through our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
selecting a guide into the great temple of truth and grace for 
those who are besotted by sin and bewildered by error, God 
has not appointed those who have never been initiated into 
that temple, but who are themselves as much under the pow- 
er and dominion of sin as those, they should direct, and have 
as much need of guidance. As well might we suppose that 
a judicious father would employ a blind man to give instruc- 
tion to his children on optics, or as a music teacher, one who 
is incapable of distinguishing between discordant and harmon- 
ious sounds. No such absurdities disfigure the Divine plan. 
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3. A final reason why the great Shepherd never sends 
men destitute of piety into his fold is, that there can be no 
sympathy between them and the sheep. Sympathy, to be 
discriminating and worthy of the name, can only grow out of 
a common experience. Wemay pity the unfortunate without 
having been unfortunate ourselves. We may admire or envy 
our superiors without having realized a like position or similar 
qualifications. But we never can appreciate the sufferings of 
the one or the delights of the other, so as to occasion the truly 
sympathetic response. If we have labored through the slough 
of despond, if we have felt the miry clay giving way beneath 
our feet and clinging to our garments, our natures can yearn 
over those who are yet sinking there, as well as over those 
who, though escaped from it, are not washed from its pollu- 
tions. It should be remembered, that the Church needs more 
sympathy than instruction. She has more difficulties in her 
practice than in her theory, in her feelings than in her faith; 
while she is much more susceptible to those than to these. 
Light may fall upon the understanding with all the brilliancy 
of moon-beams on burnished steel, and leave the heart as 
hard and cold. It is the province of light alone to make 
manifest, while love is the power which transforms. If the 
children of God can have but one in their leaders, let them 
have the heart that glows with affectionate solicitude, rather 
than the cold intellect, which glows with bewildering effulgence. 
Let them have pastors who can carry out the apostolic injunc- 
tion, to weep with those that weep and rejoice with those who 
rejoice. Let them realize in their heart of hearts, the an- 
swering thrill, that those who watch for their souls know how 
to feel for them as well as how to impart knowledge to them. 
In the mazes of despondency ; beneath the weight of crushing 
care, in the keen anguish of bereavement, amid the whirl of 
manifold temptations, let them not be chilled with cold and 
formal teachings, but let them rather be soothed, consoled, 
cheered and supported by the gushings of asympathetic heart. 
It is to this end that the Saviour generally affords his servants 
ample and diversified experience, that from this source they 
may meet the spiritual wants of his people. That there are 
hirelings in the fold who look with amazement upon the pant- 
ings of the flock, is evident, but surely, God never sent them 
there. 
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Ili. Is THEN succEsS IN PREACHING THE GOSPEL A NE- 
CESSARY OR RELIABLE EVIDENCE OF A DIvINE CALL ? 

Let care be taken to distinguish between this and another, 
with which it is liable to be confounded. Will those, whom 
God has called, be succesaful 2? Though very similar in form, 
they are so dissisailer } in fact that one should be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. That the heaven- 
commissioned ambassador shall not “labor in vain nor spend 
his strength for naught,” the Scriptures clearly teach. ‘Fol- 
low me,” said Jesus, ‘‘and I will make you fishers of men.” 


. 
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They had the assurance that they should not only fish for, 
but “catch men.” But whether that success was to bea pre- 
requisite proof, that God required them to preach the gospel, 
is quite a different thing. ‘A Divine of some distinction in 
another denomination recently maintained that no other could 
be satisfactory, without this. We take issue with him. Our 
proposition is that, as a test, this is altogether inadmissible ; 
that is to say, the question, whether aman is successful in the 
ministry has nothing to do with settling the other question, 
whether he ought to be there. We offer the following as 
proof. 

1. WM tiny ministers have for a time been apparen ly success- 
Ful, who in the end have Furnished unmistakable evidence 
that they were intruders from the first. We say apparently 
because we can only judge from appearances. We know 
little about success. There is no subject upon which we are 
so liable to be deceived. A man may attract a crowd, may 
get up great excitements and add large numbers to the Church ; 
and these results m uy be called success. In a great number 
of such instances, however , a few years have demonstrated 
that such men have made more apostates than converts, and 
produced more rush-light excitements than genuine revivals. 
And what is worse still, not a few of this class have disgraced 
themselves and created universal distrust of all measures and 
movements with which they have been connected. And 
grant, if you please, that sound conversions have been numer- 
ous ina given minister’s field of labor, who is to determine 
how many of them have been the fruit of the earnest prayers 
and unnoticed efforts of one or more private members of the 
Church ! 

2. Again: aman may toil on for many years without any 
visible results ; he may sow an abundance of good seed and 
water it a long time with his tears, and jinally reap @ 
bountiful harvest. But according to the theory under con- 
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leration he yucht { have become s itisfied in the mean time, 
, 1 , c ° " 1 . — B 7 ° 
ti he was out oF his niace and abandoned It. »es1des, in 
riven fields the earnest and judicious labor of a life time may 


verely prepare the way for results, and hence the work be 
ft. just as they were about to be realized. Another enters 
] cle and has nothing to do but 


nto his labors, puts in his sic it 
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‘eap. Shall we regard the one as unsuccessful and conse- 

uncalled, and the other as having furnished ampl 

hosen servant? The truth is we know 

next to m thing, either in reference to th origin or the char- 


And we are to ju ive no man by the 


Hi tions are the fruzt by. which we may know him, 
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be, and useful spheres of activity. He may meet much op- 

positi ym, | r| aps from his dearest friends. He devotes, pos- 

sibly a score of the best years of his life to close confinement 

and hard study, and expends, or incurs an indebtedness of a 
1 


large sum of money, to say nothing of other items of self- 
lenial with which every student is conversant. Now, must 
1e do all this upon an uncertainty? Must his entire prepar- 
y course be pursued under the dark shadows of doubt? 
And if in his first attempts at preaching, he sees no good, 
must he allow doubt to deepen, unti! distrust, fear, despond- 

ugh to stamp desolation upon any man’s soul and 
service—cause him to abandon, at once and forever, the Work, 
to which he had wrongly supposed he was called! Such doc- 





l 
trine is as pernicious in its practical influence as it is unphil- 
osophical in theory. In fact, for aught we can see to the con- 





trary, it destroys the idea of a call from God, unless in a 
very distant sense. 1 he call, according to this view, is to come 
from experiments, and to be supported by the testimony of 
the senses. Add to this, that by its doubt-engendering influ- 
ence it blights the very hope of that success which is its foun- 


lation. Let such notions, if cherished, be given up. Let 


the decision of the great question be the first thing in order. 
Let it be sett i, not hurr y, but fully and firmly; and let 
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that decision support the student in his studies and the min- 
ister in his ministrations. Let him feel at every step that 
necessity is laid upon him, that there is a woe resting upon 
him, if he preaches not the Gospel. 

IV. If now we have stated intelligently what is pre-sup- 
posed, and upon what we must not make dependence, we have 
reached the point at which we may directly consider in what 
a special call consists, by what agencies it is effected, and how 
we become cognizant of it. While the characteristics no- 
ticed are indispensable ; they are not separately, or all com- 
bined, sufficientin themselves. What is needed, in addition, is 
the internal conviction that God requires us to preach his 
word. The same idea is expressed in one of the standards 
of another denomination by the test question: ‘Do you 
trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon you the office of the ministry ?’”’ Now this conviction 
is produced just as is in any other religious impression, chief- 
ly by the Word, the Spirit and the Providences of God. It 
is just as directly from God, as is the conviction that we are 
sinners and need salvation, and may be just as satisfactory as 
are the evidences of pardon. We need no more be left in 
doubt respecting the one than the other, as they rest upon 
the same evidences in kind, and may in both be alike conclu- 
sive. It may be further observed. 

1. That this coviction must be clear. There should be no 
question as to the character of our motives, no vacillation as 
to the specific object, no confounding this with other general 
impressions, or balancing it against them, but a simple clear 
conviction, that necessity is laid upon us and that we are 
subject to the “‘woe if we preach not the Gospel.” 

2. It should be dasting, not merely occasional and momen- 
tary. Like all other convictions, it may, of course, be more 
vivid and impressive at one time than at an other. There may 
indeed be intervals, during which doubts preponderate, but 
the effect of all these agitations will be to sink it still deeper 
in the mind. A mere flash of excitement will subside when 
the cause ceases to exist. But a conviction, to become a con- 
trolling principle of action, must be permanent. It should 
rise with us as we rise in spiritual elevation; it should settle 
upon us even in religious declension, nor abandon us in the 
most dreadful back-slidings ; if we should thus wander from 
God. 
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3. It must be Deep, taking hold upon the very foundations 
of our experience and the principles of life itself. It must 
be so deeply rooted that no cavil can overcome it, no sophis- 
try undermine it, no discouragements wear it away. Amid 
the clamor of carnal propensities, the voice of conscience 
should ring out with clarion clearness, “Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” If lucrative motives bear heavily 
upon us and other spheres excite our selfish nature, avarice, 
the love of ease, of fame, that voice should be heard in trum- 
pet tones, ‘‘Necessity is laid upon me.” ‘Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” If social attachments hold us firmly 
atid tender affection for family and friends would lure us to 
linger within the charmed circle of home, with the fair pros- 
pect and promise of combining religious usefulness with social 
gratification, nay, if the tears of relative entreaty, the sighs 
of parental disappointment, the soft persuasions of wedded 
love, all unite in one overwhelming appeal against our sense 
of duty, whatever agitation our emotional nature may exper- 
ience to that sense of duty, we must bow with unreserved 
submission. Even if adverse providences frown upon us, 
and rise like mountain barriers before us, we must not waver, 
we must not be overawed. Delay may be inevitable, but re- 
treat should be regardedasimpossible. This solemn conviction 
must sustain and control us. We must be led by it as by 
the pillar of cloud and fire. With this aspect of the subject 
the mind must be made familiar, until the rebellious will is 
effectually subdued and every antagonistic element is brought 
into sweet acquiescence with the Divine mandate; then the 
stern “necessity” will be changed into a glorious privilege 
and that appalling “woe,” into a precious promise. 

In conclusion we see that preaching furnishes no occa- 
easion for glorying. Itis indeed a noble, blessed work, a 
work which angels might covet, but a work to which man must 
be moved by “necessity” before he will engage in it. God 
calls him to it, God fits him for it, God sustains him in it, 
and God gives the success which attends him. Unbecoming 
as it is for any one in any sphere to boast of his wisdom or 
his efficiency, poor dependent creatures as we all are, yet least 
of all does it become the servant of Christ to boast, whose 
highest glory it should be that Divine power is made mani- 
fest through his weakness, and who honors his calling most 
when so humbled under a sense of its magnitude as to 
exclaim with the apostle, “Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” 
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cess, they ridicule the convictions they could not resist and 
the duties they would not perform. 

Here is an explanation of the ruin, into which so many 
promising young men, once the brightest ornaments of th 
Chureh, are involved. They know what God requires 
them, but they will not submit to his will. They are t 
proud to accept a calling which almost necessarily exc! 


them from wealth, political preference and other means 


human glory. ‘There are but few steps between ob 
and abandonment. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
EXPOSITION OF ROMANS VIII: 33-39. 


33. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth. 34. Whois he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us. 35. Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecu- 
tion, or famine, or nakedness, or peril,or sword? 36. As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter. 37. Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us. 38. For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 39. Nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


TuIs is a part of the animated, almost poetical conclusion 
of the doctrinal portion of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. It 
is in reference to the whole, beginning at the 31st verse, that 
the commentators quote Erasmus as saying: Quid unguam 
Cicero dixit grandiloquentius. 

In the 34th verse, the question of the Apostle implies that 
no charge can be preferred against God’s elect and sustain- 
ed. Whoare they that occupy so safe a position? They be- 
long to God. They are his elect, chosen in Christ before 
the foundation of the world. Are they favorites, selected by 
God from amongst men without referenee to anything in 
them as determining the choice, selected for the purpose of 
being conformed to God’s image? Election depends on fore- 
knowledge. It is foreseen faith (fides preevisa) which is the 
ground of it. Whom he foreknew, he did predestinate, call, 
justify, and such he will glorify. Foreknowledge has refer- 
ence to development under Gospel manifestations. 

Faith in Christ, by which we are justified and are made the 
elect of God exempts from indictment. The law cannot 
bring a charge. Man cannot or if he should, he will fail in 
the prosecution. The guarantee of this is God’s justification. 
It is God that justifieth. Inthe court of heaven, acquittal and 
acceptance of the elect have taken place. They have been 
pardoned and are pronounced righteous. 

34. Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand 
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of God, who also maketh intercession for us. From what- 
ever source condemnation may come, it is void, it cannot 
avail. Satan may utter his sentence, man may concur, but 
all must fall harmless at the feet of God’s chosen ones. On 
the surest grounds is this triumphantly asserted. What are 
they? Christ hasdied. He suffered for sinners, made an 
atonement for sin; his blood which cleanses from all sin has 
been applied to them; they have been washed in it, and 
made pure. Their security is in this precious remedy which 
they have received. A Saviour thus powerful to save, whose 
highest claims are supported by his triumph over death, and 
who, although he has disappeared from Earth, lives at God’s 
right hand to make intercession for his disciples, may well be 
relied on to shield from reproach and deliver from condem- 
nation those whose trust is in him. 

Free from apprehension, may the disciple of Christ be. 
Christ’s death releases him from all condemnatory power ; 
what is still more, his resurrection strengthens the conviction 
that all is well and his continual engagement on his behalf, 
elevated as he is to Supreme power, completes the confidence, 
that no enemy can triumph over him. It may be observed 
here in connection with the intercession of Christ from which 
so much comfort is derived, that whilst the mode of its per- 
formance is differently viewed, it is in its essential features 
the same, a fountain of unspeakable comfort to the true be- 
liever. It is thus represented by Besser, a Lutheran divine, 
in the 7th volume of his Bibel Stunden. Who intercedeth 
for us, a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedeck (Ps. 
110: 4). Set forth as a propitiatory or mercy seat in his 
blood and having become a permanent offering for our sin, 
he pledges the salvation of his disciples, by his uninterrupted 
intercession, for whom he died, rose, ascended into heaven 
and is seated at the right handof God. The Scriptures ex- 
hibit the persevering intercession of Christ for the comfort 
of the weak against the enmity of the Devil and the world 
and the power of sin, which still cleaves to them, so here and 
Hebrews 4: 14-16; 7: 25 and John 2: 1. Ourentire wants 
our sympathizing, thoroughly-tried High Priest carries con- 
tinually on his heart, and whilst the other Comforter, the Holy 
Ghost is employed in intercession in our hearts (v. 27, 28), the 
Son of God appears for us before the Father, in as much as he 
occupies his throne with flesh and blood like ours and exposes 
to the Father the pierced hands, on which our names are inscrib- 
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of Orig., Chrys., Er., and renders, who will prosecute? The 
answer in the form of a triumphant counter question: God 
is the justifier, who the condemner (no charge can avail). In 
regard to Christ, he it is that died etc., who will separate 
us? This latter, Tholuck considers the least tenable, whilst 
between the others, he declines making a decision. It may 
be remarked that the interrogative form gives the passage 
great animation, whilst it is open to the objection of a series 
of questions too extended to conform to the usage of the 
Apostle. 

The translation of Olshausen is: Wer wird wider die Er- 
wiihlten Gottes auftreten, ? Gott, der sie fiir gerecht erkliirt ? 
Wer will sie verdammen? Christus der gestorben, vielmebr 
der auch auferstanden ist ? der auch zur Rechten Gottes ist, 
der uns auch vertritt ? 

Philippi adheres to the question and answer form, and gives 
some strong reasons for not accepting a punctuation, which 
he regards as attractive. In either way, it may be remark- 
ed that the sense is the same. Rhetorical nicety is the main 
point on which the solution is made to turn. 

35. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation or distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? The love of Christ may be our love 
to him or his love tous. he latter is principally designed. 
The context appears to demand this. The general idea is, 
no power, however, formidable can arrest the current of a 
Redeemer’s love towards them that love him. 

The Christian is not exempt from trials; afflictions are al- 
loted him. He must suffer with his Redeemer and will be 
glorified with him. His sufferings, however, are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in him. 
The Apostle is administering consolation to the children of 
God, who are the children of sorrow. In a preceding pas- 
sage, he supports the afflicted, by reminding them of the 
gracious aid of the Holy Spirit ; the Spirit, says he, helpeth 
our infirmities, for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. Again, we know all 
things work together for good to them that love God to them 
who are called according to his purpose. The adverse pow- 
ers, which may be conceived to operate against Christians are 
tribulation ete., may be regarded as various external calami- 
ties, see 1 Cor. 6: : 4, and there m: ry be gradation in the words 
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employed. It isremarked by Philippi that the words trans- 
lated tribulation and distress Ser in this, that the last is a 
higher grade of the Ist as in 2 Cor.4: 8. The last is a trib- 

ulation from which there can be no release. Both involve 
the element of outward pressure, which is, however, not to 
be separated from internal feelings, the one, the Ist, re- 
ferring more to the outward, the other to the inward. In 
reference to the other words, we take the following referen- 
ces from Philippi, persecution, see Acts 8:13, 40. Matt. 
§:10-12; 13:21. John 15: 20. Sword comp. Acts 1z: 

Paul refers to the mode of his own death. Comp. in the 
assage 1 Cor. 4: 11-13; 15: 30-32. 2 Cor. 4: 8-11; 
1: 23-27. 

36. er it is written, For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long, we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

Citation from the 44th Psalm strictly in accordance with 
the Septuagint. The reference is specially, as remarked by 
Philippi, to the sword in the preceding verse. It will be, as 
it has been, and the past typifies the future. Under the Old 
Testament dispensation the lot of God’s people was suffering, 
the New Testament saint realizes the same. You are led to 
expect some outward opposition and amongst the rest violent 
death, so the Psalmist portrays others of his time. But 
none of these things, no conformity to great trials of those 
who have gone before you should intimidate you. You are 
safe. Weapons may be framed against you; they will be, but 
they cannot prosper. The victory is with those whom Christ 
loves. It can be with no other. 

37. Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. Olshausen translates: Aber in 
diesem allen tiberwinden wir weit durch den, der uns gelie- 
bet hat? 

Nay, the word thus translated, remarks one, in the sense of 
imo vero, introduces the positive refutation. Philippi re- 
marks in the sense of at widerlegt in der Form des Ein- 
wandes. 

The things referred to are the afflictions mentioned in 
verses 35 and 36. In all these, powerful as they may be, we 
are abundantly victorious, Luther wir tiberwinden weit. On 
the word Philippi remarks: plus quam vincimus, egregie vin- 
cimus. See on the cumulative rather superlative force of 
the word ch. 5: 20. We are not only equal to these trials 
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but an overmatch for them (Weit iiberlegen): Amplius 
quam victores sumus, quoniam in cruce etiam gloriamur. 
Beza 

Through him that loved us. Who? God or Christ? Both 
advocated. ‘The better opinion, Christ. He is the subject 
and the reference is to his death, his death on the cross, his 
death for us than which there is no act of his love more 
striking. We are carried back to the 32d verse. He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also fr eely g give us all things. 

This argumentum a majori ad minus im plies that every 
blessing way be expected from him, who gave his Son, not 
merely sent ‘him into the world, but gave him up to the death 
of” the cross that the w ay might be opene d for our eternal re- 
demption. The love thus manifested to Christ is referred to 
in the 37th verse and it is through him that manifested it 
that “die Siegeskraft geht weiter als die Aufgabe.”’ 

38, 59. For Lam persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 

which i is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

‘he Apostle expresses his firm conviction, not merely the 
result of his own reasoning, but of a judgment, enlightened 
by the spe cial presence of the Spirit of God, that nothing 
in the universe can deprive the Christian of the love of God, 
that is, prevail to induce God to give him up or to depart 
from him. In regard to the specification of inimical influ- 
‘nees or destructive agencies, two views have been presented. 
One is, that nothing in the universe can detach God’s love 
from his children without assigning a special sense to each 
particular in the list of adverse influences. The other and 
we think better decision is, that every member of the sen- 
tence has its import. Some of the specifications may not 
readily yield their significance, but that does not militate 
against them. ‘They may have meaning, though we cannot 
reach it. - Unable to do so, we may be content. Impossibil- 
ities are not expected of us and no exposition however com- 
plete could give additional weight to the clear announcement 
of our independence of any and every hostile power. 

However strenuously it may have been maintained that 
the language of the Apostle asserts the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints as held by Calvinists, we find no 
such perseverance here, nor have we discovered it elsewhere 
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in the word of God. It is, in our judgment, utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the freedom of man and many explicit declara- 
tions of the word of God. 

God is not fickle, he is not passionate, he is not arbitrary, 
he does not bestow and withdraw his favors without reference 
tous. He accepts the believer. He is faithful to his chil- 
dren. Separation may take place, but it must be initiated 
with us. Whilst the heart cleaves to him, whilst faith retains 
its lodgment in the soul, no power can produce a divorce. 
If we forsake him, he will forsake us. If any man draws 
back, his soul can have no pleasure in him. Properly under- 
stood the assurance of the Apostle ministers the richest con- 
solation; misunderstood it may foster a deleterious seq- 
rity. 

But to the exegesis, which will follow mainly in the track 
of the excellent Philippi. He had said before no tribulation 
can separate us from the love of Christ and the reason is now 
given because nothing can. I am persuaded, victa omni 
dubitatione. Bengel. Comp. 2 Tim. 1:12. Neither death nor 
life—this is connected with 36. The explanation of Grotius : 
Neque mortis metus, neque vite spes is not a minute explana- 
tion of the words but gives the sense. 

Nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers. The question 
whether good or bad angels, or both, whether principalities 
are good or bad has not been without perplexity. Commen- 
tators differ. We acquiesce for the present in the judgment 
of Philippi, who decides, not without an exposition of his rea- 
sons, that both angels and principalities are to be understood 
of good angels. The objection to this, that such beings could 
not engage in any acts of hostility must be conceded, yet it 
is to be regarded as hypothesis. On the assumption of such 
oppesition, it would be unavailing. Principalities are a high- 
er order of angels. Sunt additae istae duae voces, (princi- 
palities, powers) at st Angelorum nomen humilius sonaret, is- 
tis plus quiddan exprimetur. On the subject of the orders of 
angels, comp. Eph. 1: 22; 3: 10, Col. 1: 16; 2: 10, 1 Pet. 3: 
22, likewise 1 Thess. 4: 16. Paul certainly taught, that there 
are orders of angels. He does not, however, furnish any details 
on the subject, anything to justify the extravagant notions 
which have been broached by others. Augustine well remarks : 
(uid inter se distent haec vocabula, dicant, qui possent si 
tamen possunt probar s quod dicunt, eqo me ista iqnorare con- 
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nor powers, concurring with Fritzsche, Tholuck and, in some 
measure, with de Wette and Baumgarten Crusius. Nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth. Neither 
time, present nor to come, neither space in its various dimen- 
sions, time and space embracing the universe, nor any thing 
else conceivable can accomplish this separation. 

From our manuscript lectures on this Epistle, we extract 
the following explanation of those terms. Death, violent 
death ; life, the pleasures of this world, continuance of that 
existence, which has so many trials. Angels, principalities, 
powers, angels, bad angels, principalities, powers, the mighty 
amongst men. ‘Things present, things to come, present and 
future evils. Height, depth, not what is in heaven or on the 
Earth, others neither the hope of heaven, nor the dread of 
disgrace. Nor any other creature, nothing else. 

The expression the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, from which we cannot be separated, is thus describ- 
ed by Phillipi. The love of Christ v. 35, is the love which 
moved Christ to die for us, the love of God in Christ is the 
love, which determined the Father to give his son for 
us; both are one and the same redeeming love of the 
Trinity. 

Heubner’s Commentary on the passage presents the follow- 
ing: The whole world cannot subdue the Christian. Paul 
does not doubt this. Death and threats of death do not 
alarm the Christian, promises of life do not entice him, angels, 
even the most powerful spirits, superhuman power and ener- 
gies (Paul speaks hypothetically as in Gal. 1: 8, if it were 
supposed that angels would) cannot rob us of the love of God, 
Things present, namely, evils, to come, threatened evils. The 
Christian does not fear the future; Height, Heaven, Depth, 
Hell or the Earth. Others, the highest prosperity and the 
deepest misery. Separate, deprive us of the love of God: 
we will retain his love and support ourselves in it. Faith in 
Christ guaranteeing to us the love of God will bear the Chris- 
tian in triumph through the greatest conflicts and tempta- 
tions. K. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
DISSENSIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


THE cultivation of a spirit of love and of confidence among 
Christians is a duty, frequently and earnestly enjoined in the 
Word of God. It.was one of the prominent topics, on which 
the Saviour himself discoursed in his final interview with his 
disciples, before his departure from this world. As Christians 
we are under the most solemn obligations “to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” to exercise forbearance 
and patience, treating with gentleness and forgiveness the 
frailties and even the reproaches of others, to “put away from 
us all bitterness and wrath and clamor and evil speaking 
with all malice,” and to be “kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven us.”” The Scriptural injunction is “If it be possi- 
ble, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
**Do good unto those, who injure youand pray for them that 
despitefully use you.” 

“The unity of the Spirit” among those who profess to be 
the followers of the Redeemer, is not kept, as it should be, 
“in the bond of peace.” Differences, variance and discord, 
at the present day, do exist, not only among Christians of 
different denominations, but even among those who are mem- 
bers of the same Christian household, separating the brethren, 
rending the body of Christ, counteracting the influence of the 
Gospel and bringing reproach upon the cause of religion, 
which it is our duty and professed desire to advance. We 
may truly exclaim, Tantene animis celestibus ire? No 
one can be insensible to the evil, so prevalent and so disastrous 
in its influence. We propose in this discussion to speak of 
the causes, consequences and remedy. 

1. Among the causes of this condition of things in the 
Church, the most prominent is, perhaps, the love of power or 
the desire of pre-eminence. This seems to be an inherent 
principle of human nature, more or less common to most men. 
In some men it is peculiarly strong, and constitutes the gov- 
erning motive of all their feelings and actions. The posses- 
sion of power is the object dearest to their hearts, the idol, 
at whose shrine they worship. Like Diotrephes, who loved 
to have the pre-eminence among the brethren, they, “‘prating 
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with malicious words,” desire to manage matters and control 
affairs, to take the lead in every thing and accomplish their 
sinister and selfish purposes. Their manner is invariably 
dogmatic; their sentiments on all subjects are uttered in an 
oracular tone; they are overbearing and arbitrary towards 
those who differ from them; they are envious and jealous of 
the influence,.exercised by others. All must submit to their 
claims, succumb to their wishes, yield to their authority. 
This love of power, wherever it exists, is one of the strongest 
impulses to urge an individual onward in the prosecution of 
his object, and he, who is under its controlling influence is 
generally not very scrupulous, as to the means, employed for 
the accomplishment of his ends. This passion, when it be- 
comes the governing principle in a man’s life, is pregnant 
with the most serious, unhappy results. The Church of Christ 
in every age has felt its withering, blighting influence. Yet 
how inconsistent is it with the Spirit, inculcated by the Auth- 
or of our holy religion, and at variance with the character 
and temper he exhibited. When this love of power, this de- 
sire of pre-eminence once enters the Church and animates 
those who profess to be influenced by the principles of the 
Gospel, by those higher motives of Christian life, it is not 
surprising that there should be differences and discord among 
the brethren. Even good men are often under the influence 
of this feeling, to a greater extent than they are willing to 
acknowledge. Among the first disciples a dispute once arose 
as to the one, who should be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. The lesson, which they were taught by the Master, 
has an application beyond the immediate occasion which 
elicited the rebuke. “And Jesus called a little child unto 
him and set him in the midst of them and said, ‘Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.’”’ Also on another occasion he 
said, “Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them and they that are great exercise authori- 
ty upon them. But it shall not be so among you, but whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your minister.” If 
the spirit of humility, the temper here required had a place 
in the hearts of all the followegs of Christ what a salutary 
change among Christians in this respect would soon be effec- 
ted. 

2. Closely connected with this cause is the want of Christian 
charity, which has contributed very largely to the introduc- 
tion of discord and dissensions in the Church. If a man 
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honestly differs from us in sentiment, he is, in his conscien- 
tous convictions, entitled to our respeet and sympathy. We 
have no right to indulge in denunciations against him, or in 
the use of | harsh langu age, assailing his character, impugn- 
ing his motives or misinterpreting his actions. We are to 
accede to others the same privileges, which we claim for our- 
selves. Noone can lawfully interfere with another in the enjoy- 
ment of his rights. There must be no manifestation of un- 
kind feeling, or of the spirit of intolerance, but the constant 
exercise of mutual love and forbearance. Jn necessariis 
unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas. In necessary 
things there should be unity, in unnecessary things toleration, 
in all things charity. This is the principle of liberty among 
the disciples of Christ. This is carrying into practice the 
precept, laid down by our blessed Redeemer, of doing unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. But how 
often is the rule violated, the principle changed. We mect 
continually with those in the world, who would introduce 
among us the bed of Procrustes and shorten or stretch every 
individual’s opinions to the exact dimensions of their own 
views. Now if Christians had more of that charity, which is not 
puffed up and which thinketh no evil, they would soon discover, 
that all truth and wisdom are not inthem. This would make 
them modest, indulgent and courteous towards those, who dif- 
fer from them in sentiment. There is an acrimonious spirit, 
which is disposed to look at every thing through a false medi- 
um, jaundiced eyes, and criminates and condemns all, how- 
ever, honest they may be, who occupy a different position 
from themselves. Paul declares love to be the fulfilling of 
the law and places it first among the fruits of the Spirit. It 
is difficult to see, how any ( Christian man can misapprehend 
and evade these pre cepts. There may be discussion — it is 
proper that there should be—but let it be conducted in a pro- 
per spirit, free from all suspicion and bitterness, without the 
nigre succus loliginis, with kind and cordial feeling, with 
meekness and gentleness; let it never mar pleasant, fraternal . 
intercourse or impair mutual confidence. ‘The unity of the 
Spirit” should always be maintained “in the bond of 
peace.” n 
Another cause of disunion and discord among breth- 
ren, disciples of our common Lord and Master, is the undue 
importance often given to the mere forms and ceremonies of 
religion. There are those, who seem to make human Con- 
fessions paramount to the law of God, who are more concern- 
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ed for the smallest constructive heresy in belief than for the 
grossest immorality in the life. We are not opposed to re- 
ligious creeds. We believe they are necessary for the main- 
tenance of the purity as well as for the stability of the 
Church. They are important as summaries of our faith, 
useful in the way of reference, valuable as historical boun- 
daries. We. object to them only as oracular authority, when 
men place upon them undue reliance and magnify their pro- 
per position in the Chureh. Christians must waive disputes 
in reference to minor points of difference or doctrines of 
subordinate importance. Ecclesiastical formularies may be so 
exalted, as to prove fatal to the interests of genuine religion. 
There may be the form without the power, the shadow with- 
out the substance, the mere skeleton without the animating 
spirit within to give it the freshness of real life. There may 
be such a thing as a cold, dead orthodoxy, exhibiting only 
the frame-work of Chistianity and powerless as to its 
influence upon the world. When once the spirit of Christi- 
anity has departed, when “the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy and faith” are disregarded for the sake of 
attending to the “mint and anise and cummin,” then how 
soon do we lose the temper of Christ, and how easy for di- 
visions to arise, the bond of peace to be severed and the 
Church of Christ rent asunder! However excellent these 
human creeds may be, they will not in themselves prove an 
adequate safe-guard against the corruptions, which often 
creep into the Church, and the evils, which cling to depraved 
human nature. We must look to something higher and pu- 
rer for the security, peace and piety of the Church. “Cate- 
chisms and Confessions of Faith,” says Dr. Chalmers, “are 
mere landmarks against heresy. It is putting them out of 
their place to look on them as magazines of truth.” This is 
the true ground. They must be regarded as human produc- 
tions. We may receive the doctrines they affirm, may feel 
their historical value, but we cannot recognize them as ade- 
quate expositions of Christianity. It is refreshing to find 
that such has been the position of some of the most promin- 
ent and devoted men of different branches of the Christian 
Church. “Though I am,” remarks Dr. Miller, “a decided 
Calvinist, yet it would never occur to me to place the peculi- 
arities of the C alvinistic creed among the fundamentals of our 
common Christianity.” ‘All my Theology,” says the good 
Dr. Alexander, “‘consists in this, that Jesus Christ came into 
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the world to save sinners.” “Nothing,” adds another able 
and experienced Divine, whose praise is in all the Churches, 
“ig more inexplicable and distressing than these thousand 
divisions, into which the Church is rent. I see one Gospel, 
simple and sufficient, and I cannot understand the reason, 
that leads men who receive it, to adopt so many and such con- 
flicting views. My distress is so great that I am ready to 
exclaim, ‘O, that my head were waters and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears.’ Alas for this spirit of sectarianism and 
this love of domination in the Church of God!” The older 
men become and the greater their attainments in piety, the 
more do they see the folly of requiring uniformity of senti- 
ment in matters, that are not fundamental, or m: ugnifying those 
of minor importance. Whilst they cling with every fibre of 
the heart to the great truths of the evangelical system, they 
feel that they are not bound to endorse the views or adopt 
the words of any merely human teacher. Often when men 
are occupied too exclusively with elaborate and formal exposi- 
tions or doctrinal defences, others points may be disregarded, 
the vital spirit of Christianity may expire in the heart, and 
coldness, suspicion and alienation spring up. By elevating 
our Confessions beyond their true value, constituted as the hu- 
man mind is, differences and divisions will arise among the 
brethren, and a wound be inflicted upon the interests of re- 
ligion. 

4. But after all, the chief cause of these dissensions, of the 
animosity and strife, which so often exist among brethren of 
the same precious faith, is the want of sincere, earnest, high- 
toned piety, the low standard of spirituality among those, 
who call themselves Christians. Even when men seem to be 
zealously contending for the truth, the personal feeling enters 
more ]: argely into the contest than i is supposed by the super- 
ficial observer. Often when strongest in their expressions of 
interest for the truth, the desire of victory or the attainment 
of some sinister object, is the governing motive, the controll- 
ing principle in the discussion. It is astonishing, how much 
our individual predilections and prejudices have to do with 
the result, with our decisions on all disputed questions. If 
our piety were of a higher type, there would be less discord, 
fewer dissensions among Christians. So pure, so gentle, so 
lovely is Christianity, that if we were imbued with more of 
its spirit, and were more habitually under its influence, we 
would feel less inclined to dispute, or follow the mere dicta 
of some partisan leader. We should, itis true, understand 
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the reason of our faith, the ground of our views on all ques- 
tions ; like the noble Bereans we should examine whether 
these things are so, yet we should exhibit the docility of a 
little child and resemble in our character our Divine Teach- 
er, who was meek and lowly in heart; we should not partici- 
pate in the work of sowing discord among the brethren, even 
in our desires and our efforts for the maintenance of the 
truth. It ought to be much more congenial to our feelings 
to look at those points, in which we agree, and observe how 
numerous and similar they are, than to dwell continually up- 
on those, in reference to which there is an honest difference of 
opinion. The cultivation of a higher tone of piety, of great- 
er devotion to the interests of the Redeemer will tend to 
unite men more in harmony and love, and bind them more 
closely together, as with a chain forever, in sentiments of 
everlasting peace and affection. 

Having examined the most prominent causes of these dis- 
sensions among Christians, which so often dishonor the Chris- 
tian Church, let us more particularly consider the dangers, 
to which they expose us, or the consequences which necessar- 
ily ensue. 

1. In these conflicts among the professed followers of Christ, 
mutual confidence is shaken, suspicions and heart-burnings 
are created, a spirit of censoriousness is aroused, Christian 
influence impaired and the cause of the Redeemer necessar- 
ily suffers. Men, occupying positions of honor and of re- 
sponsibility in the Church, naturally become entangled in the 
contest and identified with its policy. They often adopt the 
shibboleths of party and from the position, which they hold, 
are placed prominently forward as leaders of partisan views. 
Important interests are sacrificed, solemn obligations violated, 
official trust abused, and sad misgivings experienced; the 
Church loses in inefficiency and fails through misguidance 
to fulfil the high mission, assigned her in the Providence of 
God. 

2. Another evil, resulting from these dissensions among 
Christians, is that character is unreasonably attacked, ruth- 
lessly assailed and sometimes permanently destroyed. When 
the spirit of discord prevails, no one is safe. The more ex- 
alted the character, the greater often the calumny. It makes 
no difference, how pious or useful an individual may be, how 
devoted to his work or earnest in efforts for the good of those 
around him, he will not be exempt from the influence of un- 
kind suspicion, malignant surmises, misrepresentation, detrac- 
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tion and obloquy. No act, however, well intended, will 
escape the tongue of wanton slander. Nothing can be re- 
garded as inviolable or secure, when the bond of peace has 
been broken. When parties arise in the Church and vague 
reports are believed and circulated, as witnesses against us, 
whose character can be considered sacred and inviolable ? 
Who desires to be arraigned before so unjust a tribunal, to 
be tried by those, whose sentiments are hostile to him, and 
under circumstances, so unfavorable to the administration of 
impartial justice ? How much opposed is all this to the Apos- 
tolic injunction. ‘Be kindly affectionate one to another with 
brotherly love; in honor preferring one another.”’ 

3. Truth always suffers in these conflicts and error is 
strengthened. Discussion, when conducted in the proper 
spirit, in Christian love, is favorable to the truth. Error is 
detected, exposed and confuted. But angry disputes and 
passionate controversy have just the oppasite effect. They 
are unfriendly to calm investigation and cool discussion. 
When passion takes the field, the judgment is warped and 
reason retires. Men, under its infiuence, become blinded to 
the truth; they forget the great interests involved; they 
contend not “for the faith, which was once delivered to the 
saints,” the cause of righteousness and truth, but for victory, 
for party, the promotion of their own selfish and ambitious 
purposes. It isonly when truth, rather than triumph, is our 
object, that reason will assert her rights and charity exercise 
her legitimate influence and maintain the proper dominion 
over the soul. When these differences spring up and a dispu- 
tatious spirit engendere among the brethren, intrigue and 
corruptions are likely to creep into the Church, and when 
Christian love has once taken its departure and men become 
regardless of the rights and welfare of others, the Church is 
weakened, her progress retarded, her power crippled, her 
glory tarnished and the Saviour is wounded in the home of 
his friends. 

4. We mention, as another consequence, the prostitution 
of the public press. This is admitted by all to be an instru- 
ment of great power, a mighty engine for good or for evil. 
We continually observe its influence in the secular as well as 
the religious world, in the village and the city, in every circle 
of society and departinent of life. No matter in what 
cause we are laboring, we are anxious to enlist on its behalf 
the interest of the press, because we know the power it ex- 
erts upon the public mind, the common impulse it simultane- 
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ously imparts to the multitudes, scattered all over the land. 
This power, too, is growing, and it will continue to mould 
the mind more and more, giving direction to its sentiments 
on all the great subjects, which engage public attention. 
Now when this press is perverted and employed in the Church 
for partisan or selfish designs, it is the last place in the world 
in which to seek or find the truth. We glory in a free, un- 
trammeled press. Nullius addictus jurare in verba magis- 
tri. But when divisions occur in the Church and the bond 
of peace is broken, the truth is not fairly presented ; we read 
exaggerated and varnished accounts of what is transpiring, 
improper and false representations of character, and severe 
criticisms on the actions of brethren. The influence must be 
mischievious and the result deleterious to interests, the most 
sacred. 

5. All our great Christian enterprises become affected. 
The cause of benevolence necessarily sustains an injury, the 
energies and resources of the Church are expended upon 
unworthy objects, precious time, which might be devoted to 
exciting an interest in our benevolent institutions, is lost, and 
worse than lost in efforts to build up party and to extend our 
influence with that party. Dissensions do not awaken or 
foster the benevolent feelings. Discord does not strengthen 
any cause. Mutual collision of respective interests in the 
Church, like the sorocco of the desert, spreads ruin and des- 
olation all around its path and reduces to a barren heath the 
region, where once was joy and gladness. The work of mis- 
sions, of beneficiary education, of Church extension, our in- 
stitutions of learning and religion, all our benevolent opera- 
tions feel the destructive influence. There is scarcely a 
branch of the Christian Church which has not, at some time 
in its history, felt these sad consequences. 

6. The most painful result is the injury which the cause of 
religion suffers. The piety of the individual, who is a par- 
ticipant in these dissensions, suffers. The contagion spreads, 
piety languishes, the Holy Spirit is grieved, God's blessing 
is withdrawn and a spiritual declension rests upon the Church. 
Our efforts to do good, to advance the cause of religion, to 
edify the people of God and to lead souls to the Saviour be- 
come unavailing. ‘The Achan in the camp must be removed, 
ere we can enjoy the presence of the Spirit and experience 
those rich spiritual blessings, which the Father is always will- 
ing to bestow. Then will God revive us again, that his people 
may rejoice in Him. Such being the consequences of divi- 
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sions and strife, it becomes every Christian to inquire, how fer 
he may be implicated in destroying the peace of the Church, 
either as principal or accessory or how he may, by his influ- 
ence in creating differences among the brethren, have harden- 
ed men in sin and arrested the progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom on earth. 

Having considered the causes and consequences of these 
dissensions let us briefly look at the remedy, by which this 
evil may be arrested and the “unity of the Spirit’ maintain- 
ed “in the bond of peace.” 

1. We must learn to know ourselves better and feel more 
sensibly our own imperfections and liability to err. Burns, 
the eminent Scotch poet, seems to have believed that good 
would result, 

“Tf Providence the gift would gie us 
To see ourselves, as others see us.” 

The great difficulty is that, in our differences with one anoth- 

r, we turn, as some one has said, the large end of the glass 
towards the faults of others and thus see them very distinct- 
ly, but the small end towards our own defects, and conclude 
that others see them look as small, as we ourselves see them. 
The result is that we have a most exact inventory of the fail- 
ings of the brethren, whilst we are blind to our own. We 
must remember, that we are not perfect. We, too, have our 
failings and defects. Vitiis nemo sine nascitur. When differ- 
ences exist, the blame is not generally all on one side; there- 
fore it is proper, that we should always make allowance for 
human infirmity and frailty and concede to others what we 
desire to claim for ourselves. Peceatis veniam poscentem 
reddere rursus. We must acknowledge moral truth, wherever 
we find it, and discern and approve of what is right and good 
even in an opponent. Our own caprice must not be the 
measure of worth and goodness we see in others. We must 
not forget, that it is possible for us, too, to be intolerant in 
our views and unreasonable in our wishes, that our own mo- 
tives may not be as pure, as we imagine, and that after all we 
may be more interested in our personal triumph than in the 
success of truth itself. We cannot get men, mentally consti- 
tuted as they are, to think alike on all subjects. The Em- 
peror Charles V, once took a deep interest in the mechanism 
of time pieces. He had a large number of clocks and watch- 
es ticking together in his apartment during his retirement in 
the convent; the difficulty he found, in making any two of 
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them keep the same time, drew from him an exclamation on 
the folly of attempting to bring men to think alike in matters 
of religion, when he could not regulate any two of his time 
pieces, so as to agree with each other. Our brethren, adopt- 
ing different views from ourselves, have the same inalienable 
rights of private judgment, which we posses and so highly 
prize. This right it is the duty and privilege of all persons 
to exercise and maintain, so far as their circumstances will 
permit. A want of charity and severity of judgment too often 
characterize the professed followers of Christ. Those, who 
habitually dwell upon their own imperfections, will be dispos- 
ed to place a more favorable construction upon the actions of 
their brethren and will regard their errors with greater leni- 
ency. They will not indulge in reproachful attacks, or angry 
debate, or do any thing, calculated to alienate from them 
those, whom they are under obligations to love. Oh that 
there were’ in the Church more of the kindness and gentle- 
ness and the tenderness of heart, which the good Archbishop 
Leighton possessed, who, it is said, would not have handled a 
rose-bud too roughly, and into whose bosom a terrified bird 
would have flown! 

2. This leads us to remark that as the want of mutual for- 
bearance and love is often the cause of these conflicts, so 
the exercise of mutual forbearance and forgiveness under in- 
juries and provocations, whether real or imaginary, will be 
remedial in its influence. We may differ from our brother 
in our religious opinions, but when we are inclined to assail 
him or to write bitter things against him, let us remember the 
fable of the sun and the wind, contending for the traveller's 
cloak. The wind blew with violence, but the more it bluster- 
ed, the more closely did the traveller draw his cloak around 
him; the sun, at length, beamed forth with its calm and 
penetrating rays and gently warmed him into a disposition 
to take off his cloak himself. There is nothing so subduing 
and convincing as love, nothing has so much power to dis- 
arm and paralyze an adversary. Approach him in this spirit 
and you are sure to gain his respect and esteem, even if you 
fail to dislodge his errors and win him to the truth. As pas- 
sion and prejudice carry him away, he is certain to cling 
more tenaciously to his errors, and become less susce »ptible of 
any good influence. A discourteous, arrogant, overbearing 
way of dealing with our opponents never did, and never will, 
make a sincere convert. Its tendency always has been to con- 
firm men in their prejudices and errors, to harden, exasperate 
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and embitter the heart. More injury has been done to the 
cause of Christ by such narrow-minded, impracticable bigo- 
try and intolerance, than by all the open infidelity and avow- 
ed opposition to the Gospel, since its first introduction into 
the world. Let there be an exhibition of continued kindness 
and love, calm and friendly discussion, but no fierce and an- 
gry expressions, no virulent invective, no return of evil 
for evil; let us, when reviled, revile not again but commit our 
cause “to Him, that judgeth righteously.” The fire of eni- 
mity soon kindles a similar spirit. ‘A wrathful man 
stirreth up strife, but he, that is slow to anger, appeaseth 
strife.” 
“You may ride us with one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 


With spur we beat an acre.” 


In all ages a meek, forbearing temper has achieved wonder- 
ful conquests. The power of kindness is irresistible. Love 
begets love. How did Jacob conciliate his enraged brethren ¢ 
Not by showing a bold front and marshalling a host to intim- 
idate or injure him, but by kindness, by doing him good, by 
an appeal to his better feelings, by manifesting a disposition, 
susceptible of warm affections, and by assuming the charac- 
ter and employing the language of humility. If Esau could 
be won in this way, why need we despair’ Paul, too, soft- 
ened the prejudices of his countrymen and disarmed their 
hostility by evincing, a tender, affectionate spirit. Charity 
never faileth, and the more of this temper we possess, the 
more we resemble our Divine Master, who “when he suffered, 
threatened not” and who, although defamed and ill-treated, 
went about doing good, maintaining a meek and quiet life, 
inculcating peace and exemplifying in his life its pure and 
lovely spirit. It is this divine agape, that lives in the hearts 
of the redeemed, yielding its sweetest fruits and shedding its 
brightest glory in its own native climes. If this spirit of 
the Author of our Christianity, who maketh his sun to shine, 
the rain to descend and the fruitful seasons to change for tlie 
evil and good, more generally prevailed, how soon would the 
breaches in Zion be healed and these unhappy differences cease! 
Everything like unkindness and dissension, every thing that 
is at variance with all that is gentle and lovely in Christianity 
every thing that is causing leanness and blighting would be 
removed. Men would “love one another witha pure heart 
fervently ;” they would “follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another.” 
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. If our thoughts were more frequently turned to death, 
the er ave and the final account, which we are to render for all 
that we have done upon the earth, our dissensions would be 
viewed ina very different light and our present differences 
considered of small moment; we would more intelligently 
and earnestly maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. “Oh, the grave! the grave! it buries every error, 
covers every defect, extinguishes every resentment. From 
this peaceful bosom springs none but fond regrets and tender 
recollections. Who can look down, even upon the grave of 
an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that ever he 
should have warred with the poor handful of earth that now 
lies mouldering before him?’ How the voice of detraction 
and calumny is now silenced — faults changed to foibles, and 
errors to weaknesses ; we are taught to exhibit to others in life 
no other feelings than those, which we would love to cherish, 
as we stand by the open grave, and to show to others that 
love, which suffereth long and is kind, which is not easily pro- 
voked, and which thinketh no evil, which beareth all things, 
endureth all things, believeth all things, and which we never 
regret that we showed, even to a foe when he dies. Our 
contentions and collisions must have an end. In a little 
time our work on earth will also be done, and we shall rest 
from our labors. How it will plant our dying pillow with 
thorns to remember our ill-feeling, our unkind expressions, 
to think of the injury we have done others, the sorrow we 
have inflicted, to recall to mind, how we calumniated 
character, destroyed reputation and blasted fond hopes, how 
we impaired the influence and abridged the usefulness of 
those, who labored to do good. “He attacked me by name 
and sought to wound and vex me again and again. And now 
that death has come between us, and the grave has closed up- 
on him, and Heaven opened its door to take him in, it is to me 
a source of inexpressible pleasure that I never wrote a line in 
reply to any thing he said, that I never threw back one of 
his arrows, never said a word I would not love to repeat to 
him on his dying bed or in our Father’s House. What is it 
now to him or to me, that he could not approve what I was 
doing to work out God’s will here? In the light of eternity 
he sees his error, if he was wrong, or mine if I was wrong ; 
and when we meet in glory we will see eye toeye. So I 
would live with all men. We may and will differ widely and 
often we are tempted to write bitter things of each other, 
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but death seals up our work, and then the more we have lov- 
ed and the less we have quarreled, the higher will be our joy 
and the deeper our death-bed peace.” Life is short, friends 
are passing away, the work we have to perform is important, 
we cannot afford to spend precious time in petty contention 
and disagreement. Heaven is a place of perfect peace and 
purity. To inherit the promises we must become meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light, we must cultivate the 
spirit of Christ and be at peace with all men. 

4. Prayer will be found a successful antidote to the evils of 
which we complain. In the beautiful language of Jeremy 
Taylor, “Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness of our reccollection, the seat of our 
meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our tem- 
pest. Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled 
thoughts; it is the daughter of charity, and the sister of 
meekness.” The spirit of prayer, of earnest supplication at 
the mercy seat has no affinity with the spirit of unkindness, 
of bitterness and wrath. We cannot go from our closet, 
where we have been communing with our God, where we have 
had humbling views of our own unworthiness, where we have 
heard the groans and seen the agonies and blood of our bles- 
sed Redeemer, and hate and injure our brother. Let the 
love of God and of man animate and warm our hearts in 
prayer, and our censoriousness and rancor will cease ; our very 
countenance will radiate with love, and our life reflect the 
image of Christ. If we made it arule never to engage in 
any act or utter any sentiments, upon which we cannot ask 
the blessing of God, dissensions among the brethren in the 
Church would speedily have an end. 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” As the dew that fell upon the sacred 
mountain, reviving the face of nature, and diffusing the fresh- 
ness of health through the vegetable kingdom, so is the spirit 
of peace in this world of conflict. It spreads a charm over 
society, fills men with joy and gladness, and assimilates this 
earth to Heaven, “Let us seek after peace with all our 
hearts.”’ “I beseech you,” says the Apostle, “that ye walk 
worthy of your vocation, with all lowliness and meekness 
with long suffering, forbearing one another in love, endeavor- 
ing to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
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ARTICLE IX, 
HYMN FROM THE GERMAN. 


Translated from a modified reading of Klopstock’s 
“Du, desz sich alle Himmel freu’n,” 


Being an amplification of the Lord’s Prayer. 


By Rev. M. Sheeleigh, A. M., Philadelphia. 


O Thon, in whom the heav’ns rejoice, 

My soul responds with joyful voice, 

That Thou, yea Thou, with tender heart, — 
O God! that Thou my Father art, 

And never wilt from me depart. 


Our lispings never can exclaim 

How high the glory of Thy name: 
That highest name be hallowed here, 
Eternal One, in love sincere, 

By all upon this earthly sphere. 


Thou reignest, Lord; whose reign like Thine? 
Thy kingdom doth all worlds combine: 

With love no Father’s heart has known, 

Thou hast, through Christ, Thy kingdom shown, 
To bring us even to Thy throne. 


Thou, Lord, who dost Thyself reveal, 
In Him our blessedness to seal, 

On earth be done Thy holy will, 

As done high in Thy heavenly hill, — 
O that we may the same fulfil! 


Be near, our earthly wants to stay ; 
Give us our bread from day to day: 
If Thou dost pleasure send, or pain, 
Grant us a joyous, thankful strain, 
While ever striving heav’n to gain. 


And do Thou all our sins forgive, — 

Our sins, which Thee so greatly grieve, — 
As we, with hearts from hatred free, 
Forgive what we in others see, 


Aud mourn that we’ve offended Thee. 
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Let no temptation prove too strong, 
Still light us by Thy grace along ; 
When sin affrights with guilty fear, 
Or when Thy smile doth disappear, 
To keep us be Thou ever near. 


Deliver us, we yet entreat, 

From every evil that we meet; 

O suffer not our hearts to fail, 
Keep us, at last, when death assail, 
And grant us rest within the veil. 


Thou source of bliss, — alone Divine ! — 
The glory, pow’r, and reign are Thine : 
In heav’n, and on this earthly shore, 

Thy wondrous Name let all adore, 

For ever and for evermore ! 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, with accounts of 
the manners and customs of the People, and of the chase of the Goril- 
la, the Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus and other Animals. 
By Paul B. Du Chaillu, Cor. Member of the American Ethnological So- 
ciety ; of the Geographical and Statistical Society of New York ; and of 
the Boston Society of Natural History. With numerous illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1861. This work has been before the 
public for some months, and has produced a deep impression in this 
country as well asin England. After reading it, no one will be sur- 
prised at its great popularity, for it is an instructive as well as an enter- 
taining book. The author isa French American, a man of good humor 
and indomitable courage. He passed eight years in Africa, part of which 
was devoted to a systematic exploration of the interior. Le travelled, 
during this period, 8000 miles, always on foot, and without any white 
attendant. He shot, stuffed and brought home upwards of 2000 birds, 
of which more than 60 are new species, and killed more than 1000 qua- 
drupeds, of which 200 were stuffed and brought home, with 80 skele- 
tons. Not less than 20 of these quadrupeds are species hitherto un- 
known to science. Some .thrilling personal adventures are given, and 
many interesting narratives concerning the native tribes in the equato- 
rial regions of Africa. The accounts of the Gorilla, with its strong like- 
ness to humanity, are of a most marvellous character. We were in- 
terested in finding that the author enjoyed the personal acquaintance of 
our American Missionaries and appreciated their labors. He gives it 
as his opinion, however, that the hope of successful Christian effort is 
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based upon its influence over the children; in training those, who are 
docile and are able to derive benefit from instruction. 

Life and Adventures in the South Pacific. By a Roving Printer. N. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1861. This volume, in an unadorned narra- 
tive, gives the personal experience of two young men, engaged, for five 
years, in a successful whaling expedition, cruising from water to water, 
and from island to island in the vast marine expanses, extending south- 
ward from Japan and the Sandwich Islands, towards the Antarctic Pole, 
with all the adventures and narrow escapes, incident to such a voyage. 
Whilst the volume makes no claim to literary merit, the descriptions 
are quite graphic, the information useful, and the narrative, clearly and 
simply presented. We regret however to see the work marred with such 
expressions “would have compelled us to have given up,” expressions 
which are becoming too common at the present day, even among some 
of our better writers. 

Carthage and her Remains: being an account of the Excavations 
and Researches on the site of the Pheenician metropolis in Africa and 
other adjacent places. Conducted under the auspices of Her Majesty's 
Government. By Dr. N. Davis, F. R. G.S. ete. With illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1861. This volume is an important 
acquisition to our historical and geographical knowledge. The author, 
although his style is not always the most attractive, or his arrangement 
the most methodical, is a man of great erudition and research, and has 
given special attention to the subject. As the result of his labors some 
interesting discoveries were made. The history of Carthage, unfor- 
tunately for her memory, has come down to us, principally through the 
Romans, her hereditary enemies ; the opinions, therefore, frequently ex- 
pressed concerning her, are to be received with some allowance. Her 
citizens were, no doubt, as brave as civilized, and perhaps, as moral as 
those of her great rival. Dr. Davis gives, as the result of his investiga- 
tions, that Carthage is the Ophir of Scripture. This has, however, long 
been a disputed question, which we still regard as by no means settled. 
The work is valuable to the scholar and antiquarian, as well as interest- 
ing to the general reader. 

T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri sex recognovit Hugo Mun- 
ro, M. A. Cwesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Recognovit Geo. 
Long, M. A. Virgili Opera. Ex Recensione J. Conington, A.M. Eu- 
ripides. Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Accessit Verborum et Nom- 
inum Index. 3 Vols. Herodotus. Recensuit Josephus W. Blakesley, 
S. T. B. 2 Vols. Thuycides. Recensuit Joannes Gulielmus Donaldson, 
S. T: P. 2 Vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1861. These are ad- 
ditional volumes of Harpers’ beautiful Series of Classical text-books, 
containing the text alone, without note or comment, and thus made 
conveniently small, and easily handled.” The publication cannot be 
otherwise than successful, and it will receive, as it deserves, the highest 
praise. The books are, in no way, inferior to the corresponding German 
works, which have been extensively used in this country, and yet they 
are so tasteful and cheap. In carefully examining the volumes we are sur- 
prised to find them printed with so much aecuracy. If we were to sug 
gest any improvement, it would be, that the punctuation be alittle more 
full, as this is so important a help to the student. We look with inter- 
est to a continuation of the series, until it shall embrace every valua- 
ble work in Roman and Grecian literature. 
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The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events with Docu- 
ments, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, ete. Edited by Frank 
Moore, Author of Diary of the American Revolution, with an intro- 
ductory address, on the causes of the struggle and the great issues be- 
fore the People, by Edward Everett. With a copious index, ete. A 
Colored Map of the United States, and Portraits on steel of Generals 
Scott, McClellan, Frémont, Butler, Anderson, Dix, Cameron, Lyon, 
Sprague, President Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Vol. I complete in it- 
self, containing about 8000 closely printed pages. G. P. Putnam, Pub- 
lisher, New York. The publication contains a full, impartial and relia- 
ble history of the great struggle for free government with complete and 
accurate copies of all the secession ordinances, Davis’ and Stephens’ 
speeches and proclamations, the proclamations and messages of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, State papers of all kinds, military proclamations on both 
sides, speeches and appeals of Southern Union men, English articles on 
the war, contraband correspondence, radical Northern speeches, Mot- 
ley’s causes of the war, Russell’s Letters, Curiosities of Southern war 
literature, reports of battles and skirmishes, list of officers of regiments, 
picturesque narratives, patrivtic poetry, anecdotes, statistics, etc. The 
work, which is creditable to the Editor’s judgment as well as to his in- 
dustry, may be said to be a record of the facts which are now passing 
into history from day to day, eombining the advantages of a weekly 
chronicle and an annual register. It is a periodical of great value and 
permanent interest ; communicating statements from both sides on all 
the questions and occurrences of the war, it is an acceptable work, at 
the present time, while to the future historian it will prove invaluable. 
We advise all, who desire a continuous and complete record of the 
events that are now transpiring, to procure this important serial. It is 
worthy of mention, that during the recent trial of the Savannah pirates, 
it was used, as a reference book for reliable facts. The work continues 
to be published in weekly and monthly Nos. The illustrations, which 
accompany the work are alone worth the subscription price. The pub- 
lisher proposes also to issue the “Spirit of the Pulpit, with reference to 
the present crisis,” and the “Heroes and Martyrs of the War,” both of 
which will be works of attractive interest and permanent value. 

A Pastor's Appeal: A series of sermons on important subjects, con- 
nected with Christian Doctrine and Experience. By Jacob Helfenstein, 
D.D. Philadelphia: Henry B. Ashmead, 1861. Dr. Helfenstein has 
long been known, as a devoted and faithful Pastor. Wherever he has 
been settled, his labors have been accompanied with the most favorable 
results. These discourses were prepared by the author in the ordinary 
course of ministerial labor without any design or expectation of publi- 
cation, and are now given to the public only from a sense of duty. They 
are evangelical, earnest and able. Those who have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of sitting under the Doctor's ministry will especially read these 
appeals with deep interest, and value them as a precious memorial of 
their Pastor’s efforts to do them good. 

Memoir of the Rev. Jacob Janeway, D. D. By Thomas-L. Janeway, 
D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1861. The 
modern press has been prolific in religious biographies ; yet books of this 
kind have importance and value. They contribute, when properly writ- 
ten, a measure of good that cannot be, otherwise, easily supplied. They 
furnish profitable instruction, speak to us words of comfort and admoni- 
tion, and present incentives to renewed effort and greater zeal in our 
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Master’s service. The volume before us is an appropriate memorial of 
a faithful servant of Christ, whose ministerial life was extended over a 
period of more than half a century, and who left a broad mark upon 
the generations through which he lived. Occupying important positions 
in the Presbyterian Church, as pastor of a large and influential city con- 
gregation and, for a season, Professor in one of her Theological Semi- 
naries, identified with some of its most prominent interests and advan- 
ces of the day, and regarded by all as a sincere, earnest Christian, these 
reminiscences by a beloved son cannot fail to interest and edify, not on- 
ly the members of his own Church but all who are interestell in the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom. We were very much interested in the 
perusal of the volume, with the strong, unbroken attachment and affec- 
tionate confidence which spbsisted between Dr. Janeway and Dr. Green, 
associated with him for thirteen years as colleague Pastor. They com- 
menced their joint labors with the explicit understanding, thut they 
would remember each other in their daily prayers, and treat each other's 
character as if it were his own. The consequences were most happy. 
Never was there any variance, but always peace and harmony. Free 
from envy and any unworthy feeling, they labored and loved as brethren 
during the whole period of their collegiate connexion, and on a certain 
occasion, we find Dr. J. engaged in continuous prayer, three hours, on 
behalf of his associate, who seemed near unto death, that God would re- 
store him to health,.and to the services of the sanctuary. We were 
also, in reading his Journal, struck with some of the strong expressions 
which he employs in connexion with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper: 
e.g. “After renewing my covenant and taking the bread and wine as the 
body and blood of Christ,broken and shed for me.—I received the bread as 
his body. broken for me, and the wine as his blood, shed for me.—I was 
enabled to exercise faith in the sacrifice of Christ, so as to have coim- 
munion with him in his broken body and shed blood, receiving them as 
broken and shed for me.” His allusion to one of the Festivals of our 
Church, the observance of which has been condemned by some denom- 
inations, is interesting: ““This evening is that which precedes the night 
on which the Saviour was born. Wonderful night! wonderful event! 
What matter for joy and praise! I have been trying to rejoice. But 
ah, how coldly! Oh, for a heart to rejoice, and give glory and praise to 
God!” 

If we would take exception to any thing in the work, it would be to 
the publication of some of the extracts from the Diary. Not, that there 
are any improper sentiments introduced. They are ali interesting and 
valuable, and reveal to us the inner life of the man, but they were evi- 
dently never designed for another’s eye, and we have always felt that 
there was a delicacy in publishing after an individual’s death that, to 
which he would, if living, object. 

Memoir of Rev. Henry Lobdell, M. D., Late Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board at Mosul, including the early history of the Assyrian Mis- 
sion. By Rev. W.S. Tyler, D. D., Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. American Tract Society. Boston. This work contains the record 
of a good, useful and beloved man, an able and devoted mis sionary of 
the cross. Such a life is worthy of being embalmed for the edification 
and encouragement of others. We commend the volume especially to 
the attention of the young men in our literary and theological schools, 
with the confident assurance that they will peruse its pages with interest 
and profit. We need scarcely add, that Professor Tyler, whose graceful 
pen adorns every thing which it touches, has performed his part well. 
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A Memoir of Daniel Safford. By his Wife. American Tract Socie- 
ty. Boston. When such a man, so laborious, self-sacrificing and useful, 
passes away from earth, he cannot die. His influence continues to be 
felt, and is perpetuated until the end of time. Hon. Daniel Safford rose 
from comparative obscurity, a humble blacksmith, toa position of prom- 
inence and honor in the city of Boston. He was widely known for his 
high personal character, and the deep interest he took in religious and 
philanthropic movements. He was a man of enlarged practical Chirs- 
tian benevolence, and devoted all his income, after a certain sum had 
been accumulated for his necessary support, to objects of charity. He 
filled various public stations with credit, and at the time of his death 
was a member of the Prudential Committee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and other prominent Associations 
of the country. This portraiture of his life was undertaken at the de- 
sire of Drs. Blagden and Adams, prominent Pastors in Boston, satis- 
fied, as they were, that it would not be without benefit to the public. 
We can only wish that his mantle, with the blessing of Heaven, may rest 
upor all who read the book. 

Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston. Published by the 
Board, Missionary House, 33 Pemberton Square, 1861. The Memorial 
Volume is one of the most important contributions ever made to mis- 
siunary literature, and to no one could its preparation have been more 
appropriately committed than to Dr. Anderson, the Senior Secretary of 
the Board, so long identified with all its interests. He has with emi- 
nent success executed the task. The volume contains an account of the 
Jubilee meeting, held on the completion of its first half century in the 
year 1860, Dr. Hopkins’ admirable discourse, sketches of the fuunders 
of the Board, by Dr. Sprague, a philosophical analysis of the literature 
of the Board and of its Missions, by Dr. Tracy, together with a history 
of the origin and operations of the Board and other valuable informa- 
tion, having a bearing upon the subject. The publication will awaken 
in the hearts of all Christians a fresh interest on behalf of Missions, and 
we should rejoice to see a copy placed in the hands of all, who are in- 
terested in the spread of the Gospel. 

The Schoolmuster and his Son: A narrative of events which occur- 
red during the Thirty-Years’ War. Designed for Christian Families. 
By Rev. K. H. Caspari. Translated from the third edition of the origin- 
al German. Philadelphia: Lutheran Board of Publication, 1861. This 
is a most delightful little book, by a distinguished German divine, 
presenting a graphic narrative of historical events, which occurred du- 
ring the Thirty-Years’ War. It is not a fiction, but a record of facts, a 
simple recital of what actually transpired during one of the most im- 
portant periods in human history. It is deeply interesting and instruct- 
ive, showing the power and blessedness of God’s grace, and inculeating 
Scriptural sentiments and useful lessons, in a most attractive form. The 
religious tone of the book is excellent, so pure and healthful that its in- 
fluence must be salutary, in impressing the heart and in quickening the 
faith of child and parent. This is the kind of literature we need, and 
we hope a copy of the work will find a place in every Sunday School 
Library in the land. The translation is well done. It is idiomatic, 
natural and forcible. We indulge the hope, that the Church will be fa- 
vored with the translation of many similar works, in which the literature 
of our Transatlantic Ciurch is so rich 
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A Summary of Biblical Antiquities. For the use of Schools, Bible- 
Classes and Families. By John W. Nevin, D.D. Philadelphia: Am- 
erican Sunday School Union. This is a new edition of a most excellent 
work, which has been for many years before the public, and was prepa- 
red by the distinguished author, as a contribution to the great cause of 
Sabbath School instruction. It is an admirable manual, furnishing, in 
a brief compass, just the kind of help required in the study of the 
Scriptures, the value of which can 4 be appreciated by those who 
have been accustomed to refer to the volume. 

Union Notes on the Gospels. Compiled and prepared with especial 
reference to the wants of Parents and Sunday School Teachers. Edited 
by Rev. Robert J. Parvin, Pittsfield, Mass. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. This volume, based on the work by Dr. Ash, 
contains explanatory comments on the Gospels, gathered from various 
sources, and arranged in appropriate form, designed more particularly 
to meet the wants of parents and Sunday School Teachers. The aim 
of the editor has been to bring, within limited compass, reliable expla- 
nations of the text, and to render the work subservient to the intelligent 
study of the Scriptures. 

Leaves from the Tree of Life. A verse of Scripture with words of 
Comment, or Illustration for every Day in the Year. Philadelphia: Am- 
erican Sunday School Union. We are told in the preface, that it was a 
custom among the Moravians for the elders (brethren and sisters), to 
visit daily, in the morning, every house in the settlement, saluting the 
inhabitants with a passage of Scripture, called ‘The Daily Word”— a 
word of warning, or of promise, of comfort, or of hope. In course of 
time, it became their custom to print this daily word, in advance for the 
year. Hence was derived the idea of our books of daily texts. In this 
volunie, also, there is a brief, appropriate comment from wise and good 
men, together with a stanza from some devotional hymn, 

A Compendium of Classical Literature. Comprising choice extracts, 
translated from the best Greek and Roman writers, with biographical 
sketches, accounts of their works, and notes directing to the best editions 
and translations. Part I. From Homer to Longinus. Part I, From 
Plautus to Boethius. By Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL. D. Formerly 
Professor of the Latin and Greek languages in Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., and of the Latin Language and Lierature in the New York 
University. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle, 1861. Dr. Cleveland has 
completed in the present volume his series of specimens from English, 
American and Classical literature. The works are printed and bound 
in uniform and appropriate style. They will be found useful, not only 
as standards in themselves but as means of comparing ancient and mod- 
ern thought. The biographical sketches, here given, are well written 
and the extracts are from the best translations. A book of this kind 
prepared by so ripe a scholar and so experienced a teacher as Professor 
Cleveland, must be a valuable acquisition to our literature. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph E. Worcester, 
LL.D. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer, 1860. For several years 
we have used Worcester in preference to any other Dictionary of the 
English Language. It is certainly a production of great erudition and 
of rare merit, the most complete and satisfactory, ever published in this 
department of literature. The work is an honor to the author, the pub- 
lisher and the country. The orthography and orthoepy of the language 
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have received special attention and care, that standard in each being 
adopted, which is in accordance with the best usage, both in England 
and America. A vast amount of labor seems to have been bestowed 
upon the preparation of the work and every effort made to render it 
correct and useful. Dr. Worcester deserves and will receive the thanks 
of every scholar and student of the English Language. 

The Pulpit and Rostrum, containing reports of the best Sermons, 
Lectures, Orations, etc. New York: E. D. Barker. This serial has 
reached its twenty-third issue, and is intended to preserve, in convenient 
form, the best thoughts of our most gifted men, just as they were ut- 
tered in all their freshness. All that has appeared so far, is worthy of 
permanent preservation, and useful for reference. Among the contributors 
we find the names of Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, Bancroft, Mot- 
ley, Drs. Beecher, Scudder, Thompson, Bellows, Adams, and others, well 
known to fame. We are very much pleased with the design, and regard 
the enterprise as deserving of the encouragement and the support of 
literary men. 


The Christian Patriot. A discourse, addressed to the graduating 
Class of Pennsylvania College, Sept. 15th, 1861. By H. L. Baugher, 
D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. Gettysburg: H. C, Neinstedt. 

Some of the Mistakes of Educated Men: The Biennial Adress before 
the Phrenakosmian Society of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
By John S. Hart, LL. D. Delivered Sept. 18th, 1861. Philadelphia: 
G. Sherman & Son. 

Our Country in the Light of History: An address before the Alumni 
Association of Pennsylvania College, delivered in Christ’s Church, Get- 
tysburg, Pa., Sept. 18th, 1861. By Rev. D. Garver, of Canton, O. Get- 
tysburg: H. C. Neinstedt. 

A Rebellious Nation Reproved: A Sermon, preached on the Day of 
Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer, Sept. 26th, 1861. By Rev. B. Sadtler, 
Pastor of St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Easton, Pa. Davis 
& Eichman. 

A Sermon, preached before the Presbyterian Churches of Cleveland, 
on the National Fast-Day, Sept. 26th, 1861. By Rev. J. B. Bittinger, 
Pastor of the Euclid Presbyterian Church. Cleveland: E. Cowles & Co. 

Joy in Tribulation. A Sermon preached on Thanksgiving Day. By 
Rev. F. W. Brauns. Baltimore: John D. Toy, 1861. 

Ten Reasons why I should regularly attend the Public Worship of 
God: By Rev. William Hull. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sunday School Class-Book. For the use of the Sunday School 
Teacher. By H. H. Rdcel, M.D. Lebanon, Pa. 

The Lutheran Almanac, for 1862. Baltimore: Published by T. N. 
Kurtz. 

Der Lutherishe Kalender fiir dus Jahr 1862. Pastor S. K. Brobst. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Obrigkeit und Christenthum. Eine zeitgemiisze Predigt, von Pastor 
Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. Uebersetzt von Pastor F. C. H. Lampe. Phila- 
delphia: Schiifer & Koradi. 

Schul-Gebete fiir jeden Tag in der Woche, so wie auch eine Samm- 
lung von schénen Kindergebeten zum Auswendiglernen, von Pastor 8. 
K. Brobst. Allentown, Pa:, 1861. 





